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Ghe Claverings. 
1 
CHAPTER VII. 
Some ScENES IN THE LirE or A CouNTESS. 


os 4 = + Be BOUT the middle of January 
) | i Harry Clavering went up to 
London, and settled himself to 
work at Mr. Beilby’s office. Mr. 
Beilby’s office consisted of four 
or five large chambers, overlook- 
ing the river from the bottom of 
Adam Street in the Adelphi, and 
here Harry found a table for 
himself in the same apartment 
with three other pupils. It was 
a fine old room, lofty, and with 
ui large windows, ornamented on 
i} the ceiling with Italian scroll- 
work, and a flying goddess in 
| the centre. In days gone by the 
‘ house had been the habitation of 
\ some great rich man, who had 
there enjoyed the sweet breezes 
: from the river before London 
- had become the London of the 
present days, and when no em- 
bankment had been needed for 
the Thames. Nothing could be 
nicer than his room, or more pleasant than the table and seat which he was 
to occupy near a window ; but there was something in the tone of the other 
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men towards him which did not quite satisfy him. They probab 
know that he was a fellow of a college, and treated him almost as they might 


have done had he come to them direct from King’s College, in the Strand, 
or from the London University. Down at Stratton, a certain amount of 
honour had been paid to him, They had known there who he was, and 
had felt some deference for him. They had not slapped him on the back, 
or poked him in the ribs, or even called him old fellow, before some length 
of acquaintance justified such appellation. But up at Mr. Beilby’s, in 
the Adelphi, one young man, who was certainly his junior in age, and 
who did not seem as yet to have attained any high position in the science 
of engineering, manifestly thought that he was acting in a friendly and 
becoming way by declaring the stranger to be a lad of wax on the 
second day of his appearance. Harry Clavering was not disinclined to 
believe that he was a “ Jad of wax,” or “a brick,” or “a trump,” or “no 
small beer.” But he desired that such complimentary and endeariag 
appellations should be used to him only by those who had known him 
long enough to be aware that he deserved them. Mr. Joseph Walliker 
certainly was not as yet among this number. 

There was a man at Mr. Beilby’s, who was entitled to greet him with 
endearing terms, and to be so greeted himself, although Harry had never 
seen him till he attended for the first time at the Adelphi. This was 
Theodore Burton, his future brother-in-law, who was now the leading man 
in the London house ;—the leading man as regarded business, though he 
was not as yet a partner. It was understood that this Mr. Burton was 
to come in when his father went out; and in the meantime he received a 
salary of a thousand a year as managing clerk. A very hard-working, 
steady, intelligent man was Mr. Theodore Burton, with a bald head, a 
high forehead, and that look of constant work about him which such men 
obtain. Harry Clavering could not bring himself to take a liking to him, 
because he wore cotton gloves and had an odious habit of dusting his 
shoes with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘Twice Harry saw him do this on the 
first day of their acquaintance, and he regretted it exceedingly. The 
cotton gloves too were offensive, as were also the thick shoes which had 
been dusted; but the dusting was the great sin. 

And there was something which did not quite please Harry in Mr. 
Theodore Burton’s manner, though the gentleman had manifestly intended 
to be very kind to him. When Burton had been speaking to him for 
a minute or two, it flashed across Harry’s mind that he had ‘not bound 
himself to marry the whole Burton family, and that, perhaps, he must 
take some means to let that fact be known. ‘“ Theodore,” as he had so 
often heard the younger Mr. Burton called by loving lips, seemed to claim 
him as his own, called him Harry, and upbraided him with friendly 
warmth for not having come direct to his,—Mr. Burton’s,—house in Onslow 
Crescent. “Pray feel yourself at home there,” said Mr. Burton. “I hope 
you'll like my wife. You needn’t be afraid of being made to be idle if 
you spend your evenings there, for we are all reading people. Will you 
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come and dine to-day?” Florence had told him that she was her brother 
Theodore’s favourite sister, and that Theodore as a husband and a 
brother, and aman, was perfect. But Theodore had dusted his boots with 
his handkerchief, and Harry Clavering would not dine with him on that day. 

And then it was painfully manifest to him that every one in the office 
knew his destiny with reference to old Burton’s daughter. He had been 
one of the Stratton men, and no more than any other had he gone unscathed 
through the Stratton fire. He had been made to do the regular thing, as 
Granger, Scarness, and others had done it. Stratton would be safer ground 
now, as Clavering had taken the last. That was the feeling on the matter 
which seemed to belong to others. Jt was not that Harry thought in this 
way of his own Florence. He knew well enough what a lucky fellow he 
was to have won such a girl. He was well aware how widely his Florence 
differed from Carry Searness. He denied to himself indignantly that he had 
any notion of repenting what he had done. But he did wish that these 
private matters might have remained private, and that all the men at 

3eilby’s had not known of his engagement. When Walliker, on the fourth 
day of their acquaintance, asked him if it was all right at Stratton, he 
made up his mind that he hated Walliker, and that he would hate Walliker 
to the last day of his life. He had declined the first invitation given to 
him by Theodore Burton; but he could not altogether avoid his future 
brother-in-law, and had agreed to dine with him on this day. 

On that same afternoon Harry, when he left Mr. Beilby’s office, went 
direct to Bolton Street, that he might call on Lady Ongar. As he went 
thither he bethought himself that these Wallikers and the like had had no 
such events in life as had befallen him! They laughed at him about 
Florence Burton, little guessing that it had been his lot to love, and to be 
loved by such a one as Julia Brabazon had been,—such a one as Lady 
Ongar now was. But things had gone well with him. Julia Brabazon 
could have made no man happy, but Florence Burton would be the 
sweetest, dearest, truest little wife that ever man ever took to his home. 
He was thinking of this, and determined to think of it more and more 
daily, as he knocked at Lady Ongar’s door. “Yes; her ladyship was at 
home,” said the servant whom he had seen on the railway platform; and 
in a few moments’ time he found himself in the drawing-room which he 
had criticized so carefully when he was taking it for its present occupant. 

He was left in the room for five or six minutes, and was able to make 
a full mental inventory of its contents. It was very different in its 
present aspect from the room which he had seen not yet a month since. 
She had told him that the apartments had been all that she desired ; but 
since then everything had been altered, at least in appearance. A new 
piano had been brought in, and the chintz on the furniture was surely 
new. And the room was crowded with small feminine belongings, indica- 
tive of wealth and luxury. ‘There were ornaments about, and pretty 
toys, and a thousand knickknacks which none but the rich can possess, 
and which none can possess even among the rich unless they can give 
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taste as well as money to their acquisition. Then he heard a light step ; 
the door opened, and Lady Ongar was there. 

He expected to see the same figure that he had seen on the railway 
platiorm, the same gloomy drapery, the same quiet, almost deathlike 
demeanour, nay, almost the same veil over her features; but the Lady 
Ongar whom he now saw was as unlike that Lady Ongar as she was 
unlike that Julia Brabazon whom he had known in old days at Clavering 
Park. She was dressed, no doubt, in black; nay, no doubt, she was 
dressed in weeds; but in spite of the black and in spite of the weeds there 
was nothing about her of the weariness or of the solemnity of woe. Ile 
hardly saw that her dress was made of crape, or that long white pendants 
were hanging down from the cap which sat so prettily upon her head. 
But it was her face at which he gazed. At first he thought that she 
could hardly be the same woman, she was to his eyes so much older than 
she had been! And yet as he looked at her, he found that she was 
as handsome as ever,—more handsome than she had ever been before. 
There was a dignity about her face and figure which became her well, 
and which she carried as though she knew herself to be in very truth 
a countess. It was a face which bore well such signs of age as those 
which had come upon it. She seemed to be a woman fitter for woman- 
hood than for girlhood. Her eyes were brighter than of yore, and, as 
IIarry thought, larger; and her high forehead and noble stamp of counte- 
nance seemed fitted for the dress and headgear which she wore. 

“T have been expecting you,” said she, stepping up to him. 
“}fermione wrote me word that you were to come up on Monday. Why 
did you not come sooner?” There was a smile on her face as she spoke, 
and a confidence in her tone which almost confounded him. 

“T have had so many things to do,” said he lamely. 

“ About your new profession. Yes, I can understand that. And so 
you are settled in London now? Where are you living ;—that is, if you 
are settled yet?” In answer to this, Harry told her that he had taken 
lodgings in Bloomsbury Square, blushing somewhat as he named so 
unfashionable a locality. Old Mrs. Burton had recommended him to the 
house in which he was located, but he did not find it necessary to 
explain that fact to Lady Ongar. 

“I have to thank you for what you did for me,” continued she. 
“ You ran away from me in such a hurry on that night that I was unable 
to speak to you. But to tell the truth, Harry, I was in no mood then 
to speak to any one. Of course you thought that I treated you ill.” 

“ Oh, no,” said he. 

“Of course you did. If I thought you did not, I should be angry 
with you now. But had it been to save my life I could not have helped 
it. Why did not Sir Hugh Clavering come to meet me? Why did 
not my sister’s husband come to me?” ‘To this question Harry could 
make no answer. He was still standing with his hat in his hand, and 
now turned his face away from her and shook his head. 
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“ Sit down, Harry,” she said, “and let me talk to you like a friend ; 
—unless you are in a hurry to go away.” 

“ Oh, no,” said he, seating himself. 

“ Or unless you, too, are afraid of me.” 

“ Afraid of you, Lady Ongar?” 

“ Yes, afraid; but I don’t mean you. I don’t believe that you are 
coward cnough to desert a woman who was once your friend because mis- 
jortune has overtaken her, and calumny has been at work with her name.” 

“I hope not,” said he. 

“No, Harry; I do not think it of you. But-if Sir Hugh be not 
a coward, why did he not come and meet me? Why has he left me to 
stand alone, now that he could be of service tome? I knew that money 
was his god, but I have never asked him for a shilling and should not 
have done so now. Oh, Harry, how wicked you were about that cheque! 
Do you remember?” 

“Yes; I remember.” 

“So shall 1; always, always. If I had taken that money how often 
should I have heard of it since?” 

“ Heard of it?” he asked. ‘ Do you mean from me?” 

“ Yes; how often from you? Would you have dunned me, and told 
me of it once a week? Upon my word, Harry, I was told of it more 
nearly every day. Is it not wonderful that men should be so mean?” 

It was clear to him now that she was talking of her husband who was 
dead, and on that subject he felt himself at present unable to speak a 
word, He little dreamed at that moment how openly she would soon 
speak to him of Lord Ongar and of Lord Ongar’s faults! 

“Oh, how I have wished that I had taken your money! But never 
mind about that now, Harry. Wretched as such taunts were, they soon 
became a small thing. But it has been cowardly in your cousin, Hugh; 
has it not? If I had not lived with him as one of his family, it would 
not have mattered. People would not have expected it. It was as though 
my own brother had cast me forth.” 

“‘ Lady Clavering has been with you; has she not?” 

‘Once, for half-an-hour. She came up for one day, and came here 
by herself, cowering as though she were afraid of me. Poor Hermy! 
She has not a good time of it either. You lords of creation lead your 
slaves sad lives when it pleases you to change your billing and cooing for 
matter-of-fact masterdom and rule, I don’t blame Hermy. I suppose 
she did all she could, and I did not utter one word of reproach of her. 
Nor should I to him. Indeed, if he came now the servant would deny 
me to him. He has insulted me, and I shall remember the insult.” 

Harry Clavering did not clearly understand what it was that Lady 
Ongar had desired of her brother-in-law,—what aid she had required ; 
nor did he know whether it would be fitting for him to offer to act in 
Sir Hugh’s place. Anything that he could do, he felt himself at that 
moment willing to do, even though the necessary service should demand 
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some sacrifice greater than prudence could approve. “If I had thought 
that anything was wanted, I should have come to you sooner,” said he. 

“Everything is wanted, Harry. Everything is wanted ;—except that 
cheque for six hundred pounds which you sent me so treacherously. 
Did you ever think what might have happened if a certain person hi ad 
heard of that? All the wor ld would have declared that you had done it 
for your own private purposes ;—all the world, except one.” 

Harry, as he heard this, felt that he was blushing. Did Lady Ongar 
know of his engagement with Florence Burton? Lady Clavering knew 
it, and might probably have told the tidings; but then, again, she might 
not have tol d them. Harry at this moment wished that he knew how it 
was, All that Lady Ongar said to him would come with so different a 
meaning according as she did, or did not know that fact. But he had no 
mind to tell her of the fact himself. He declared to himself that he hoped 
she knew it, as it would serve to make them both more comfortable 
together; but he did not think that it would do for him to bring forward 
the subject, neck and heels as it were. ‘The proper thing would be that 
she should congratulate him, but this she did not do. “I certainly 
neant no ill,” he said, in answer to the last words she had spoken. 

“You have never meant ill to me, Harry; though you know you have 
abused me dreadfully before now. I daresay you forget the hard names 
you have called me. You men do for ~ such things. 

“ T remember calling you one name.” 

“Do not repeat it now, if you please. If I deserved it, it would 
shame me; and if I did not, es should shame you.” 

“No; I will not repeat it.’ 

“ Does it not seém odd, Harry, that you and I should be sitting, 
talking together in this way ?” She was leaning now towards him, across 
the table, and one hand was raised to her forehead while her eyes were 
fixed intently upon his. ‘The attitude was one which he felt to express 
extreme iutimacy. She would not have sat in that way, pressing back 
her hair from her brow, with all appearance of widowhood banished from 
her face, in the presence of any but a dear and close friend. He did not 
think of this, but he felt that it was so, almost by instinct. ‘I have 
such a tale to tell you,” she said ; “such a tale!” 

Why should she tell it to him? Of course he asked himself this 
question. Then he remembered that she had no brother,—remembered 
also that her brother-in-law had deserted her, and he declared to himself 
that, if necessary, he would be her brother. “I fear that you have not 
been happy,” said he, “ since I saw you last.” 

“ Happy!” she replied. “TI have lived such a life as I did not think 
any man or woman could be made to live on this side the grave. I will be 
honest with you, Harry. Nothing but the conviction that it could not be 
for long, has saved me from destroying myself. I knew that he must die!” 
“Oh, Lady Ongar !” 

“Yes, indeed; that is the name he gave me; and because I con- 
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sented to take it from him, he treated me;—O heavens! how am I to 
find words to tell you what he did, and the way in which he treated me. 
A woman could not tell it toa man. Harry, I have no friend that I trust 
but you, but to you I cannot tell it. When he found that he had been 
wrong in marrying me, that he did not want the thing which he had 
thought would suit him, that I was a drag upon him rather than a 
comfort,—what was his mode, do you think, of ridding himself of the 
burden?” Clavering sat silent looking at her. Both her hands were 
now up to her forehead, and her large eyes were gazing at him till he 
found himself unable to withdraw his own for a moment from her face. 
“He strove to get another man to take me off his hands; and when he 
found that he was failing,—he charged me with the guilt which he himself 
liad contrived for me.” 

“Qady Ongar !” 

“Yes; you may well stare at me. You may well speak hoarsely and 
look like that. It may be that even you will not believe me ;—but by the 
God in whom we both believe, I tell you nothing but the truth. He 
attempted that and he failed,—and then he accused me of the crime which 
he could not bring me to commit.” ' 

“ And what then?” 

“ Yes ; what then? Harry, I had a thing to do, and a life to live, that 
would have tried the bravest; but I went through it. I stuck to him to 
the last! He told me before he was dying,—before that last frightful 
illness, that I was staying with him for his money. ‘ For your money, my 
lord,’ I said, ‘and for my own name.’ And so it was. Would it have 
been wise in me, after all that I had gone through, to have given up that 
for which I had sold myself? I had been very poor, and had been so 
placed that poverty, even such poverty as mine, was a curse tome. You 
know what I gave up because I feared that curse. Was I to be foiled at 
last, because such a creature as that wanted to shirk out of his bargain? 
I knew there were some who would say I had been false. Hugh Clavering 
says so now, I suppose. But they never should say I had left him to die 
alone in a foreign land.” 

“Did he ask you to leave him?” 

“ No;—but he called me that name which no woman should’ hear and 
stay. No woman should do so unless she had a purpose such as mine. He 
wanted back the price that he had paid, and I was determined to do 
nothing that should assist him in his meanness! And then, Harry, his 
last illness! Oh, Harry, you would pity me if you could know all!” 

Tt was his own intemperance!” 

“ Intemperance! It was brandy,—sheer brandy. Le brought himself 
to such a state that nothing but brandy would keep him alive, and in 
which brandy was sure to kill him ;—and it did kill him. Did you ever 
hear of the horrors of drink ?” 

“ Yes; I have heard of such a state.” 

“T hope you may never live to sce it. It isa sight that would stick 
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by you for ever. But I saw it, and tended him through the whole, as 
though I had been his servant, I remained with him when that man who 
opened the door for you could no longer endure the room. Iwas with him 
when the strong woman from the hospital, though she could not understand 
his words, almost fainted at what she saw and heard. He was punished, 
Harry. I need wish no farther vengeance on him, even for all his cruelty, 
his injustice, his unmanly treachery. Is it not fearful to think that any 
man should have the power of bringing himself to such an end as that?” 

Harry was thinking rather how fearful it was that a man should have 
it in his power to drag any woman through such a Gehenna as that which 
this lord had created. He felt that had Julia Brabazon been his, as she 
had once promised him, he never would have allowed himself to speak a 
harsh word to her, to have looked at her except with loving eyes. But 
she had chosen to join herself to a man who had treated her with a cruelty 
exceeding all that his imagination could have conceived. “It is a mercy 
that he has gone,” said he at last. 

“Tt isa mercy for both. Perhaps you can understand now something 
of my married life. And through it all I had but one friend ;—if I may 
call him a friend who had come to terms with my husband, and was to 
have been his agent in destroying me. But when this man understood 
from me that I was not what he had been taught to think me,—which my 
husband had told him I was,—he reiented.” 

“‘ May I ask what was that man’s name?” 

“ His name is Pateroff. He is a Pole, but he speaks English like an 
Englishman. In my presence he told Lord Ongar that he was false and 

‘brutal. Lord Ongar laughed, with that little, low, sneering laughter 
which was his nearest approach to merriment, and told Count Pateroff 
that that was of course his game before me. There, Harry,—I will tell 
you nothing more of it. You will understand enough to know what I have 
suffered ; and if you can believe that I have not sinned ° 

“ Oh, Lady Ongar !” 

“ Well, I will not doubt you again. But as fur as I can learn you are 
nearly alone in your belief. What Hermy thinks I cannot tell, but she 
will soon come to think as Hugh may bid her. And I shall not blame her. 
What else can she do, poor creature? ” 

“TJ am sure she believes no ill of you.” 

“T have ove advantage, Harry,—one advantage over her and some 
others. Iam free. The chains have hurt me sorely during my slavery; 
but I am free, and the price of my servitude remains. He had written 
home,—would you believe that ?—while I was living with him he had 
written home to say that evidence should be collected for getting rid of 

me. And yet he would sometimes be civil, hoping to cheat me into 
inadvertencies. He would ask that man to dine, and then of a sudden 
would be absent; and during this he was ordering that evidence should 
be collected! Evidence, indeed! The same servants have lived with 
me through it all. If I could now bring forward evidence I could make 
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it all clear as the day. But there needs no care for a woman’s honour, 
though a man may have to guard his by collecting evidence !” 

“ But what he did cannot injure you.” 

“Yes, Harry, it has injured me; it has all but destroyed me. ave 
not reports reached even you? Speak out like a man, und say whether 
it is not so?” 

“T have heard something.” 

“Yes, you have heard something! If you heard something of your 
sister where would you be? All the world would be a chaos to you till 
you had pulled out somebody’s tongue by the roots. Not injured me! 
For two years your cousin Hugh’s house was my home. I met Lord 
Ongar in his house. I was married from his house. He is my brother- 
in-law, and it so happens that of all men he is the nearest to me. He 
stands well before the world, and at this time could have done me real 
service. How is it that he did not welcome me home ;—that I am not now 
at his house with my sister; that he did not meet me so that the world 
might know that I was received back among my own people? Why is it, 
Ilarry, that I am telling this to you ;—to you, who are nothing to me; 
my sister’s husband’s cousin ; a young man, from your position not fit to 
be my confidant? Why am I telling this to you, Harry ?” 

“ Because we are old friends,” said he, wondering again at this moment 
whether she knew of his engagement with Florence Burton. 

“ Yes, we are old friends, and we have always liked each other ; but 
you must know that, as the world judges, I am wrong to tell all this to 
you. I should be wrong,—only that the world has cast me out, so that I 
am no longer bound to regard it. Iam Lady Ongar, and I have my share 
of that man’s money. They have given me up Ongar Park, having satis- 
fied themseves that it is mine by right, and must be mine by law. But 
he has robbed me of every friend I had in the world, and yet you tell me 
he has not injured me!” 

“ Not every friend.” 

“No, Harry, I will not forget you, though I spoke so slightingly of 
you just now. But your vanity need not be hurt. It is only the world,— 
Mrs. Grundy, you know, that would deny me such friendship as yours ; 
not my own taste or choice. Mrs. Grundy always denies us exactly those 
things which we ourselves like best. You are clever enough to under- 
stand that.” 

He smiled and looked foolish, and declared that he only offered his 
assistance because perhaps it might be convenient at the present moment. 
What could he do for her? How could he show his friendship for her 
now at once? 

“You have done it, Harry, in listening to me and giving me your 
sympathy. It is seldom that we want any great thing from our friends. 
I want nothing of that kind. No one can hurt me much further now. 
My money and my rank are safe; and, perhaps, by degrees, acquaintances, 
if not friends, will form themselves round me again. At present, of 
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course, I see no one; but because I see no one, I wanted some one to 
whom I could speak. Poor Hermy is worse than no one. Good-by, 
Harry ; you look surprised and bewildered now, but you will soon get over 
that. Don’t be long before I sce you again.” 

Then, feeling that he was bidden to go, he wished her good-by, and 
went. 


CHAPTER VIIE. 
Tur House IN ONSLOW CRESCENT. 


Harry, as he walked away from the house in Bolton Street, hardly knew 
whether he was on his heels or his head. Burton had told him not to 
dress— We don’t give dress dinner parties, you know. It’s all in the 
family way with us,’—and Harry, therefore, went direct from Bolton 
Street to Onslow Crescent. But, though he managed to keep the proper 
course down Piccadilly, he was in such confusion of mind that he hardly 
knew whither he was going. It seemed as though a new form of life had 
been opened to him, and that it had been opened in such a way as almost 
necessarily to engulph him. It was not only that Lady Ongar’s history 
was so terrible, and her life so strange, but that he himself was called 
upon to form a part of that history, and to join himself in some sort to that 
life. This countess with her wealth, her rank, her beauty, and her bright 
intellect had called him to her, me told him that he was her only friend. 
Of course he had promised his friendship. How could he have failed to 
give such a promise to one whom he had loved so well? But to what must 
such a promise lead, or rather to what must it not have led had it not 
been for Florence Burton? She was young, free, and rich. She made 
no pretence of regret for the husband she had lost, speaking of him a 
though in truth she hardly regarded herself as his wife. And she was the 
same Julia whom he had loved, who had loved him, who had jilted him, 
and in regret for whom he had once resolved to lead a wretched, lonely 
life! Of course she must expect that he would renew it all ;—unless, 
indeed, she knew of his engagement. But if she knew it, why had she 
not spoken of it? 

And could it be that she had no friends,—that everybody had deserted 
her, that she was all alone in the world? As he thought of it all, the 
whole thing seemed to him to be too terrible for reality. What a tragedy 
was that she had told him! He thought of the man’s insolence to the 
woman whom he had married and sworn to love, then of his cruelty, his 
fiendish, hellish cruelty,—and lastly of his terrible punishment. “I stuck 
to him through it all,” she had said to him ; and then he endeavoured to 
picture to himself that bedside by which Julia Brabazon, his Julia 
Brabazon, had remained firm, when hospital attendants had been scared 
by the horrors they had witnessed, and the nerves of a strong man,—of 
a man paid for such work, had failed him ! 
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The truth of her word throughout he never doubted; and, indeed, no 
man or woman who heard her could have doubted. One hears stories 
told that to oneself, the hearer, are manifestly false; and one hears stories 
as to the truth or falsehood of which one is in doubt; and stories again 
which seem to be partly true and partly untrue. But one also hears that 
of the truth of which no doubt scems to be possible. So it had been with 
the tale which Lady Ongar had told. It had been all as she had said ; 
and had Sir Hugh heard it,—even Sir Hugh, who doubted all men and 
regarded all women as being false beyond doubt,—even he, I think, would 
have believed it. 

But she had deserved the sufferings which had come upon her. Even 
Harry, whose heart was very tender towards her, owned as much as that. 
She had sold herself, as she had said of herself more than once. She had 
given herself to a man whom she regarded not at all, even when her heart 
belonged to another,—to a man whom she must have loathed and despised 
when she was putting her hand into his before the altar. What scorn 
had there been upon her face when she spoke of the beginning of their 
married miseries! With what eloquence of expression had she pro- 
nounced him to be vile, worthless, unmanly; a thing from which a 
woman must turn-with speechless contempt! She had now his name, 
his rank, and his money, but she was friendless and alone. Harry 
Clavering declared to himself that she had deserved it,—and, having so 
declared, forgave lier all her faults. She had sinned, and then had suffered; 
and, therefore, should now be forgiven. If he could do aught to ease her 
troubles, he would do it,—as a brother would for a sister. 

But it would be well that she should know of his engagement. Then 
he thought of the whole interview, and felt sure that she must know it. 
At any rate he told himself that he was sure. She could hardly have 
spoken to him as she had done, unless she had known. When last they 
had been together, sauntering round the gardens at Clavering, he had 
rebuked her for her treachery to him. Now she came to him almost open- 
armed, free, full of her cares, swearing to him that he was her only 
friend! All this could mean but one thing,—unless she knew that that 
one thing was barred by his altered position. 

But it gratified him to think that she had chosen him for the 
repositary of her tale; that she had told her terrible history to him. I 
fear that some small part of this gratification was owing to her rank and 
wealth, To be the one friend of a widowed countess, young, rich, and 
beautiful, was something much out of the common way. Such confidence 
lifted him far above the Wallikers of the world. That he was pleased to 
be so trusted by one that was beautiful, was, I think, no disgrace to him ; 
—although I bear in mind his condition as a man engaged. It might be 
dangerous, but that danger in such case it would be his duty to overcome. 
But in order that it might be overcome, it would. certainly be well that 
she should know his position. 

I fear he speculated as he went along as to what might have been his 
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condition in the world had he never seen Florence Burton. First he 
asked himself, whether under any circumstances, he would have wished to 
marry a widow, and especially a widow by whom he had already been 
jilted. Yes; he thought that he could have forgiven her even that, ifhis own 
heart had not changed; but he did not forget to tell himself again how lucky 
it was for him that his heart was changed. What countess in the world, let 
her have what park she might, and any imaginable number of thousands a 
year, could be so sweet, so nice, so good, so fitting for him as his own 
Florence Burton? Then he endeavoured to reflect what happened when 
a commoner married the widow of a peer. She was still called, he 
believed, by her old title, unless she should choose to abandon it. Any 
such arrangement was now out of the question; but he thought that he 
would prefer that she should have been called Mrs. Clavering, if such a 
state of things had come about. I do not know that he pictured to 
himself any necessity, either on her part or on his, of abandoning any- 
thing else that came to her from her late husband. 

At half-past six, the time named by Theodore Burton, he found him- 
self at the door in Onslow Crescent, and was at once shown up into the 
drawing-room. He knew that Mr. Burton had a family, and he had 
pictured to himself an untidy, ugly house, with an untidy, motherly 
woman going about with a baby in her arms. Such would naturally be 
the home of a man who dusted his shoes with his pocket-handkerchief. 
But to his surprise he found himself in as pretty a drawing-room as he 
remembered to have seen; and seated on a sofa, was almost as pretty a 
woman as he remembered. She was tall and slight, with large brown eyes 
and well-defined eyebrows, with an oval face, and the sweetest, kindest 
mouth that ever graced a woman. [ler dark brown hair was quite plain, 
having been brushed simply smooth across the forehead, and then collected 
in a knot behind. Cluse beside her, on a low chair, sat a little fair-haired 
girl, about seven years old, who was going through some pretence at 
needlework ; and kneeling on a higher chair, while she sprawled over the 
drawing-room table, was another girl, some three years younger, who 
was engaged with a puzzle-box. 

“Mr. Clavering,” said she, rising from her chair; “Iam so glad to 
see you, though I am almost angry with you for not coming to us sooner. 
I have heard so much about you; of course you know that.” Harry 
explained that he had only been a few days in town, and declared that he 
was happy to learn that he had been considered worth talking about. 

“If you were worth accepting you were worth talking about.” 

“ Perhaps I was neither,” said he. 

“ Well; Iam not going to flatter you yet. Only as I think our Flo 
is without exception the most perfect girl I ever saw, I don’t suppose 
she would be guilty of making a bad choice. Cissy, dear, this is 
Mr. Clavering.” 

Cissy got up from her-chair, and came up to him. “ Mamma says I 
am to love you very much,” said Cissy, putting up her face to be kissed. 
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“But I did not tell you to say I had told you,” said Mrs. Burton, 
laughing. 

“And I will love you very much,” said Harry, taking her up in 
his arms. 

“But not so much as Aunt Florence,—will you?” 

They all knew it. It was clear to him that everybody connected with 
the Burtons had been told of the engagement, and that they all spoke of 
it openly, as they did of any other everyday family occurrence. ‘There 
was not much reticence among the Burtons. He could not but fecl this, 
though now, at the present moment, he was disposed to think specially 
well of the family because Mrs. Burton and her children were so nice. 

“ And this is another daughter ?” 

“Yes; another future niece, Mr. Clavering. But I suppose I may 
eall you Harry; may I not? My name is Cecilia. Yes, that is 
Miss Pert.” 

“T'm not Miss Pert,” said the little soft round ball of a girl from the 
chair, “I’m Sophy Burton. Oh! you musn’t tittle.” 

Ilarry found himself quite at home in ten minutes; and before 
Mr. Burton had returned, had been taken upstairs into the nursery to see 
Theodore Burton Junior in his cradle, Theodore Burton Junior being 
as yet only some few months old. ‘Now you've seen us all,” said 
Mrs. Burton, “and we'll go downstairs and wait for my husband. I 
must let you into a secret, too. We don’t dine till past seven; you may 
as well remember that for the future. But I wanted to have you for half- 
an-hour to myself before dinner, so that I might look at you, and make 
up my mind about Flo’s choice. I hope you won’t be angry with me?” 

* And how have you made up your mind?” 

“Tf you want to find that out, you must get it through Florence. 
You may be quite sure I shall tell her; and, I suppose, I may be quite 
sure she will tell you. Does she tell you everything?” 

“TJ tell her everything,” said Harry, feeling himself, however, to be a 
little conscience-smitten at the moment, as he remembered his interview 
with Lady Ongar. Things had occurred this very day which he certainly 
could not tell her. 

“Do;—do; always do that,” said Mrs, Burton, laying her hand 
affectionately on his arm. “ There is no way so certain to bind a woman 
to you, heart and soul, as to show her that you trust her in everything. 
Theodore tells me everything. I don’t think there’s a drain planned 
under a railway-bank, but that he shows it me in some way; and I feel 
so grateful for it. It makes me know that I can never do enough for 
him. I hope you'll be as good to Flo, as he is to me.” 

“We can’t both be perfect, you know.” 

“ Ah, well! of course you'll laugh at me. ‘Theodore always laughs 
at me when I get on what he calls a high horse. I wonder whether you 
are as sensible as he is?” 

Harry reflected that he never wore cotton gloves. “I don’t think I 
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am very sensible,” said he. “Idoa great many foolish things, and the 
worst is, that I like them.” 

“SodoI. I like so many foolish things? 

“Oh, mamma!” said Cissy. 

“‘T shall have that quoted against me, now, for the next six months, 
whenever I am preaching wisdom in the nursery. But Florence is nearly 
as sensible as her brother.” 

“Much more so than I am.” 


” 


“ All the Burtons are full up to their eyes. with good sense. And what 
a good thing itis! Who ever heard of any of them coming to sorrow? 
Whatever they have to live on, they always have enough. Did you ever 
know a woman who has done better with her children, or has known how 
to do better, than Theodore’s mother? She is the dearest old woman.” 
Harry had heard her called a very clever old woman by certain persons in 
Stratton, and could not but think of her matrimonial successes as her 
praises were thus sung by her daughter-in-law. 

They went on talking, while Sophy sat in Harry’s lap, till there was 
heard the sound of the key in the latch of the front-door, and the master 
of the house was known to be there. ‘It’s Theodore,” said his wife, 
jumping up and going out to meet him. “I’m so glad that you have 
been here a little before him, because now I feel that I know you. When 
he’s here I shan’t get in a word.” Then she went down to her husband, 
and Harry was left to speculate how so very charming a woman could 
ever have been brought to love a man who cleaned his boots with his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

There were soon steps again upon the stairs, and Burton returned 
bringing with him another man whom he introduced to Harry as 
Mr. Jones. “I didn’t know my brother was coming,” said Mrs. Burton, 
“ but it will be very pleasant, as of course I shall want you to know 
him.” Harry became a little perplexed. How far might these family 
ramifications be supposed to go? Would he be welcomed, as one of the 
household, to the hearth of Mrs. Jones; and if of Mrs. Jones, then of 
Mrs. Jones’s brother? Ilis mental inquiries, however, in this direction, 
were soon ended by his finding that Mr. Jones was a bachelor. 

Jones, it appeared, was the editor, or sub-editor, or co-editor, of some 
influential daily newspaper. “He is a night bird, Harry—,” said 
Mrs. Burton. She had fallen into the way of calling him Harry at once, but 
he could not on that occasion bring himself to call her Cecilia. He might 
have done so had not her husband been present, but he was ashamed to 
do it before him. “ He is a night bird, Harry,” said she, speaking of her 
brother, “ and flies away at nine o’clock, that he may go and hoot like an 
owl in some dark city haunt that he has. Then, when he is himself asleep 
at breakfast-time, his hootings are being heard round the town.” 

Harry rather liked the idea of knowing an editor. Editors were, he 
thought, influential people, who had the world very much under their 
feet,—being, as he conceived, afraid of no men, while other men are very 
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much afraid of them, He was glad enough to shake Jones by the hand, 
when he found that Jones was an editor. But Jones, though he had the 
face and forehead of a clever man, was very quiet, and seemed almost 
submissive to his sister and brother-in-law. 

The dinner was plain, but good, and Harry after a while became happy 
and satisfied, although he had come to the house with something almost 
like a resolution to find fault. Men, and women also, do frequently go 
about in such a mood, having unconscionably from some small circum- 
stance, prejudged their acquaintances, and made up their mind that their 
acquaintances should be condemned. Influenced in this way, Harry had 
not intended to pass a pleasant evening, and would have stood aloof and 
been cold, had it been possible to him; but he found that it was not 
possible; and after a little while he was friendly and joyous, and the 
dinner went off very well. There was some ‘wild-fowl, and he was 
agreeably surprised as he watched the mental anxiety and gastronomic 
skill with which Burton went through the process of preparing the gravy, 
with lemon and pepper, having in the room a little silver-pot and an 
apparatus of fire for the occasion. Ile would as soon have expected the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself to go through such an operation in the 
dining-room at Lambeth as the hard-working man of business whom he 
had known in the chambers at the Adelphi. 

“ Does he always do that, Mrs. Burton ?” Harry asked. 

*“ Always,” said Burton, “ when I can get the materials. One doesn’t 
bother oneself about a cold leg of mutton, you know, which is my usual 
dinner when we are alone. ‘The children have it hot in the middle of 
the day.” 

“ Such a thing never happened to him yet, Harry,” said Mrs. Burton. 

“Gently with the pepper,” said the editor. It was the first word he 
had spoken for some time. 

“ Be good enough to remember that, yourself, when you: are writing 
your article to-night.” 

“ No, none for me, Theodore,” said Mrs Burton. 

“ Cissy |” 

“T have dined really. If I had remembered that you were going to 
display your cookery, I would have kept some of my energy, but I 
forgot it.” 

“As a rule,” said Burton, “I don’t think women recognize any 
difference in flavcurs. I believe wild duck and hashed mutton would be 
quite the same to my wife if her eyes were blinded. I should not mind 
this, if it were not that they are genera!ly proud of the deficiency. They 
think it grand.” 

“ Just as men think it grand not to know one tune from another,” said 
his wife. 

When dinner was over, Burton got up from his seat. “ Harry,” said 
he, “do you like good wine?” Harry said that he did. Whatever women 
may say about wild-fow], men never profess an indifference to good wile, 
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although there is a theory about the world, quite as incorrect as it is 
general, that-they have given up drinking it. ‘Indeed, I do,” said 
Harry. “ Then I'll give you a bottle of port,” said Burton, and so saying 
he left the room. 

“T’'m very glad you have come to-day,” said Jones, with much gravity. 
“ We never gives me any of that when I’m alone with him; and he never, 
by any means, brings it out for company.” 

“ You don’t mean to accuse him of drinking it alone, Tom?” said his 
sister, laughing. 

“T don’t know when he drinks it; I only know when he dvesn't.” 

The wine was decanted with as much care as had been given to tlie 
concoction of the gravy, and the clearness of the dark liquid was 
scrutinized with an eye that was full of anxious care, ‘ Now, Cissy, what 
do you think of that? She knows a glass of good wine when she gets it, as 
well as you do, Harry ; in spite of her contempt for the duck.” 

As they sipped the old port they sat round the dining-room fire, and 
Harry Clavering was forced to own to himself that he had never been 
more comfortable. 

“ Ah,” said Burton, stretching out his slippered feet, “ why can’t it 
all be after-dinner, instead of that weary room at the Adelphi?” 

“ And all old port?” said Jones. 

“ Yes, and all old port. You are not such an ass as to suppose that a 


man in suggesting to himself a continuance of pleasure suggests to himself 


also the evils which are supposed to accompany such pleasure. If I took 
much of the stuff I should get cross and sick, and make a beast of inysclf; 
but then what a pity it is that it should be so.” 

“ You wouldn’t like much of it, I think,” said his wife. 

“That is it,” said he. ‘We are driven to work because work 
never palls on us, whereas pleasure always does. What a wonderful 
scheme it is when one looks at it all, No man can follow pleasure long 
continually. When a man strives to do so, he turns his pleasure at once 
into business, and works at that. Come, Harry, we mustn’t have another 
bottle, as Jones would go to sleep among the type.” Then they all went 
upstairs together. Harry, before he went away, was taken again up into 
the nursery, and there kissed the two little girls in their cots. When he 
was outside the nursery door, on the top of the stairs, Mrs. Burton took 
him by the hand. “ You'll come to us often,” said she, “ and make your- 
self at home here, will you not?” Harry could not but say that he would. 
Indeed he did so without hesitation, almost with eagerness, for he had 
liked her and had liked her house. “ We think of you, you know,” she 
continued, “quite as one of ourselves. How could it be otherwise when 
Flo is the dearest to us of all beyond our own?” 

‘Tt makes me so happy to hear you say so,” said he. 

“Then come here and talk about her. I want Theodore to feel that 
you are his brother ; it will be so important to you in the business that it 
should be so.” After that he went away, and as he walked back along 
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Piccadilly, and then up through the regions of St. Giles to his home 
in Bloomsbury Square, he satisfied himself that the life of Onslow Crescent 
was a better manner of life than that which was likely to prevail in 
Bolton Street. 

When he was gone his character was of course discussed between the 
husband and wife in Onslow Crescent. “ What do you think of him?” 
said the husband. 

“T like him so much! He is so much nicer than you told me,—so 
much pleasanter and easier; and I have no doubt he is as clever, though I 
don’t think he shows that at once.” 

“ He is clever enough; there’s no doubt about that.” 

“ And did you not think he was pleasant?” 

“ Yes; he was pleasant here. He is one of those men who get on best 
with women. You'll make much more of him for awhile than I shall. 
He'll gossip with you and sit idling with you for the hour together, if 
you'll let him. There’s nothing wrong about him, and he’d like nothing 
better than that.” 

“ You don’t believe that he’s idle by disposition? Think of all that he 
has done already.” 

“ That’s just what is most against him. He might do very well with 
us if he had not got that confounded fellowship; but having got that, he 
thinks the hard work of life is pretty well over with him.” 

“T don’t suppose he can be so foolish as that, Theodore.” 

“T know well what such men are, and I know the evil that is done to 
them by the cramming they endure. They learn many names of things,— 
high-sounding names, and they come to understand a great deal about 
words. It is a knowledge that requires no experience and very little real 
thought. But it demands much memory; and when they have loaded 
themselves in this way, they think that they are instructed in all things. 
After all, what can they do that is of real use to mankind? What can 
they create?” 

“T suppese they are of use.” 

“T don't know it. A man will tell you, or pretend to tell you,—for 
the chances are ten to one that he is wrong,—what sort of lingo was spoken 
in some particular island or province six hundred years before Christ. 
What good will that do any one, even if he were right? And then sce 
the effect upon the men themselves! At four-and-twenty a young fellow 
has achieved some wonderful success, and calls himself by some outlandish 
and conceited name—a double first, or something of the kind. Then he 
thinks he has completed everything, and is too vain to learn anything 
afterwards. The truth is, that at twenty-four no man has done more than 
acquire the rudiments of his education. The system is bad from begin- 
ning to end. All that competition makes false and imperfect growth. 
Come, I'll go to bed.” 

What would Harry have said if he had heard all this from the man 
who dusted his boots with his handkerchief? 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Too Prupent By HALr. 


Frorence Burton thought herself the happiest girl in the world, There 
was nothing wanting to the perfection of her bliss. She could perceive, 
though she never allowed her mind to dwell upon the fact, that her lover 
was superior in many respects, to the men whom her sisters had married. 
He was better educated, better looking, in fact more fully a gentleman at 
all points than either Scarness or any of the others. She liked her sisters’ 
husbands very well, and in former days, before Harry Clavering had come 
to Stratton, she had never taught herself to think that she, if she married, 
would want anything different from that which Providence had given to 
them. She had never thrown up her head, or even thrown up her nose, 
and told herself that she would demand something better than that. But 
not the less was she alive to the knowledge that something better had 
come in her way, and that that something better was now her own. She 
was very proud of her lover, and, no doubt, in some gently feminine way 
showed that she was so as she made her way about among her friends at 
Stratton. Any idea that she herself was better educated, better looking, 
or more clever than her elder sisters, and that, therefore, she was deserving 
of a higher order of husband, had never entered her mind. The Burtons 
in London,—Theodore Burton and his wife,—who knew her well, and who, 
of all the family, were best able to appreciate her worth, had long been of 
opinion that she deserved some specially favoured lot in life. The 
question with them would be, whether Harry Clavering was good enough 
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for her. 

Everybody at Stratton knew that she was engaged, and when they 
wished her joy she made no coy denials. Her sisters had all been engaged 
in the same way, and their marriages had gone off in regular sequence to 
their engagements. There had never been any secret with them about 
their affairs. On this matter the practice is very various among different 
people. There are families who think it almost indelicate to talk about 
marriage, as a thing actually in prospect for any of their own community. 
An ordinary acquaintance would be considered to be impertinent in even 
hinting at such a thing, although the thing were an established fact. The 
engaged young ladies only whisper the news through the very depths of 
their pink note-paper, and are supposed to blush as they communicate the 
tidings by their pens, even in the retirement of their own rooms. But 
there are other families in which there is no vestige of such mystery, in 
which an engaged couple are spoken of together as openly as though they 
were already bound in some sort of public partnership. In these families 
the young ladies talk openly of their lovers, and generally prefer that 
subject of conversation to any other. Such a family,—so little mysterious, 
—so open in their arrangements, was that of the Burtons at Stratton. The 
reserve in the reserved families is usually atoned for by the magnificence 
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of the bridal arrangements, when the marriage is at last solemnized ; 
whereas, among the other set,—the people who have no reserve,—the 
marriage when it comes, is customarily an affair of much less outward 
ceremony. They are married without blast of trumpet, with very little 
profit to the confectioner, and do their honeymoon, if they do it at all, 
with prosaic simplicity. 

Florence had made up her mind that she would be in no hurry about 
it. Harry was in a hurry; but that was a matter of course. He was a 
quick-blooded, impatient, restless being. She was slower, and more 
given to consideration. It would be better that they should wait, even if 
it were for five or six years. She had no fear of poverty for herself. 
She liad lived always in a house in which money was much regarded, and 
among people who were of inexpensive habits. But such had not been 
his lot, and it was her duty to think of the mode of life which might suit 
him. He would not be happy as a poor man,—without comforts around 
him, which would simply be comforts to him though they would be 
luxuries to her. When her mother told her, shaking her head rather 
sorrowfully as she heard Florence talk, that she did not like long engage- 
ments, Florence would shake hers too, in playful derision, and tell her 
mother not to be so suspicious. “It is not you that are going to marry 
him, mamma.” 

“No, my dear; Iknow that. But long engagements never are good. 
And I can’t think why young people should want so many things, now, 
that they used to do without very well when I was married. When I 
went into housekeeping, we only had one girl of fifteen to do everything ; 
and we hadn’t a nursemaid regular till Theodore was born; and there 
were three before him.” 

Florence could not say how many maid-servants Harry might wish to 
have under similar circumstances, but she was very confident that he 
would want much more attendance than her father and mother had done, 
or even than some of her brothers and sisters. Her father, when he first 
married, would not have objected, on returning home, to find his wife in 
the kitchen, looking after the progress of the dinner; nor even would 
her brother Theodore have been made unhappy by such a circumstance. 
But Harry, she knew, would not like it; and therefore Harry must wait. 
“It will do him good, mamma,” said Florence. “ You can’t think that 
I mean to find fault with him; but I know that he is young in his ways. 
He is one of those men who should not marry till they are twenty-eight, 
or thereabouts.” 

“ You mean that he is unsteady ?” 

“No,—not unsteady. I don’t think him a bit unsteady; but he will 
be happier single for a year or two. He hasn’t settled down to like his 
tea and toast when he is tired of his work, as a married man should do. 
Do you know that I am not gure that a little flirtation would not be very 
good for him?” 

“Oh, my dear !” 
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‘Tt should be very moderate, you know.” 

“ But then, suppose it wasn’t moderate. I don’t like to see engaged 
young men going on in that way. I suppose I’m very old-fashioned ; 
but I think when a young man is engaged, he ought to remember it 
and to show it. It ought to make him a little serious, and he shouldn't 
be going about like a butterfly, that may do just as it pleases in the 
sunshine.” 

During the three months which Henry remained in town before the 
Easter holidays he wrote more than once to Florence, pressing her to 
name an early day for their marriage. These letters were written, I 
think, after certain evenings spent under favourable circumstances in 
Onslow Crescent, when he was full of the merits of domestic comfort, and 
perhaps also owed some of their inspiration to the fact that Lady Ongar 
had left London without seeing him. He had called repeatedly in Bolton 
Street, having been specially pressed to do so by Lady Ongar, but he 
had only once found her at home, and then a third person had been 
present. This third person had been a lady who was not introduced to 
him, but he had learned from her speech that she was a foreigner. On 
that occasion Lady Ongar had made herself gracious and pleasant, but 
nothing had passed which interested him, and, most unreasonably, he had 
felt himself to be provoked. When next he went to Bolton Street he 
found that Lady Ongar had left London. She had gone down to Ongar 
Park, and, as far as the woman at the house knew, intended to remain 
there till after Easter. Harry had some undefined idea that she should 
not have taken such a step without telling him. Had she not declared 
to him that he was her only friend? When a friend is going out of 
town, leaving an only friend behind, that friend ought to tell her only 
friend what she is going to do, otherwise such a declaration of only-friend- 
ship means nothing. Such was Harry Clavering’s reasoning, and having 
so reasoned, he declared to himself that it did mean nothing, and was very 
pressing to Florence Burton to name an early day. He had been with 
Cecilia, he told her,—he had learned to call Mrs. Burton Cecilia in his 
letters,—and she quite agreed with him that their income would be 
enough. He was to have two-hundred a year from his father, having 
brought himself to abandon that high-toned resolve which he had made 
some time since that he would never draw any part of his income from 
the parental coffers. His father had again offered it, and he had accepted 
it. Old Mr. Burton was to add a hundred, and Harry was of opinion 
that they could do very well. Cecilia thought the same, he said, and 
therefore Florence surely would not refuse. But Florence received, direct 
from Onslow Crescent, Cecilia’s own version of her thoughts, and did 
refuse. It may be surmised that she would have refused even without 
assistance from Cecilia, for she was a young lady not of a fickle or 
changing disposition. So she wrote to Harry with much care, and as 
her letter had some influence on the story to be told, the reader shall read 
it,—if the reader so pleases, ° 
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Dear Iarry,— Stratten. March, 186-. 
I RECEIVED your letter this morning, and answer it at once, because I know 
you will be impatient for an answer. You are impatient about things,—are you not ? 
But it was a kind, swect, dear, gencrous letter, and I need not tell you now that I 
love the writer of it with all my heart. I am so glad you like Cecilia. I think she is 
the perfection of a woman. And Theodore is every bit as good as Cecilia, though I 
know you don’t think so, because you don’t say so. I am always happy when I am in 
Onslow Crescent. I should have been there this spring, only that a certain person who 
chooses to think that his claims on me are stronger than those of any other person wishes 
me to go elsewhere. Mamma wishes me to go to London also for a week, but I don’t 
want to be away from the old house too much before the final parting comes at last. 

And now about the final parting ; for I may as well rush at it at once, I need 
hardly tell you that no care for father or mother shall make me put off my marriage. 
Of course I owe everything to you now; and as they have approved it, I have no 
right to think of them in opposition to you. And you must not suppose that they 
ask me to stay. On the contrary, mamma is always telling me that early marriages 
are best. She has sent all the birds out of the nest but one; and is impatient to see 
that one fly away, that she may be sure that there is no lame one in the brood, You 
must not therefore think that it is mamma; nor is it papa, as regards himself,—though 
papa agrees with me in thinking that we ought to wait a little. 

Dear Harry, you must not be angry, but I am sure that we ought to wait. We 
are, both of us, young, and why should we be in a hurry? I know what yon will 
say, and of course I love you the more because you love me so well ; but I fancy that 
I can be quite happy if I can see you two or three times in the year, and hear from 
you constantly. It is so good of you to write such nice letters, and the longer they 
are the better I like them. Whatever you put in them, I like them to be full. I know 
I can’t write nice letters myself, and it makes me unhappy. Unless I have got some- 
thing special to say, I am dumb, 

But now I have something special to say. In spite of all that you tell me about 
Cecilia, I do not think it would do for us to venture upon marrying yet. I know that 
you are willing to sacrifice everything, but I ought not on that account to accept a 
sacrifice. I could not bear to sce you poor and uncomfortable ; and we should be very 
poor in London now-a-days with such an income as we should have. If we were 
going to live here at Stratton perhaps we might manage, but I feel sure that it 
would be imprudent in London. You ought not to be angry with me for saying this, 
for I am quite as anxious to be with you as you can possibly be to be with me; only 
I can bear to look forward, and have a pleasure in feeling that all my happiness is to 
come. Iknow I am right in this. Do write me one little line to say that you are not 
angry with your little girl. 

I shall be quite ready for you by the 29th. I got such a dear little note from 
Fanny the other day. She says that you never write to them, and she supposes that 
I have the advantage of all your energy in that way. I have told her that I do get 
a good deal. My brother writes to me very seldom, I know; and I get twenty letters 
from Cecilia for one scrap that Theodore ever sends me. Perhaps some of these days 
I shall be the chief correspondent with the rectory. Fanny told me all about the 
dresses, and I have my own quite ready. I’ve been bridesmaid to four of my own sisters, 
so I ought to know what I’m about. I’ll never be bridesmaid to anybody again, after 
Fanny; but whom on earth shall I have for myself? I think we must wait till Cissy 
and Sophy are ready. Cissy wrote me word that you were a darling man. I don’t 
know how much of that came directly from Cissy, or how much from Cecilia. 

God bless you, dear, dearest Harry, Let me have one letter before you come to 
fetch me, and acknowledge that I am right, even if you say that I am disagreeable. 
Of course I like to think that you want to have me; but, you see, one has to pay the 
penalty of being civilized—Ever and always your own affcctionate 

Frorence Burton, 
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Harry Clavering was very angry when he got this letter. The primary 
cause of his anger was the fact that Florence should pretend to know what 
was better for him than he knew himself. If he was willing to encounter 
life in London on less than four hundred a year, surely she might be 
contented to try the same experiment. He did not for a moment suspect 
that she feared for herself, but he was indignant with her because of her 
fear for him. What right had she to accuse him of wanting to be comfort- 
able? Had he not for her sake consented to be very uncomfortable at 
that old house at Stratton? Was he not willing to give up his fellowship, 
and the society of Lady Ongar, and everything else, for her sake? Had 
he not shown himself to be such a lover as there is not one in a hundred? 
And yet she wrote and told him that it wouldn’t do for him to be poor and 
uncomfortable! After all that he had done in the world, after all that he 
had gone through, it would be odd if, at this time of day, he did not know 
what was good for himself! It wasin that way that he regarded Florence’s 
pertinacity. 

He was rather unhappy at this period. It seemed to him that he was 
somewhat slighted on both sides,—or, if I may say so, less thought of on 
both sides than he deserved. Had Lady Ongar remained in town, as she 
ought to have done, he would have solaced himself, and at the same time 
have revenged himself upon Florence, by devoting some of his spare hours 
to that lady. It was Lady Ongar’s sudden departure that had made him 
feel that he ought to rush at once into marriage. Now he had no consola- 
tion, except that of complaining to Mrs. Burton, and going frequently to 
the theatre. To Mrs. Burton he did complain a great deal, pulling her 
worsteds and threads about the while, sitting in idleness while she was 
working, just as Theodore Burton had predicted that he would do. 

“ T won’t have you so idle, Harry,” Mrs. Burton said to him one day. 
“You know you ought to be at your office now.” It must be admitted 
on behalf of Harry Clavering, that they who liked him, especially women, 
were able to become intimate with him very easily. He had comfortable, 
homely ways about him, and did not habitually give himself airs. He 
had become quite domesticated at the Burtons’ house during the ten 
weeks that he had been in London, and knew his way to Onslow Crescent 
almiost too well. It may, perhaps, be surmised correctly that he would 
not have gone there so frequently if Mrs. Theodore Burton had been an 
ugly woman. 

“ Tt’s all her fault,” said he, continuing to snip a piece of worsted with 
a pair of scissors as he spoke. “ She’s too prudent by half.” 

“ Poor Florence !” 

“You can’t but know that I should work three times as much if she 
had given me a different answer. It stands to reason any man would 
work under such circumstances as that. Not that I am idle, I believe. 
I do as much as any other man about the place.” 

“I won't have my worsted destroyed all the same. Theodore says 
that Florence is right.” 
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“ Of course he does; of course he'll say I'm wrong. I won't ask her 
again,—that’s all.” 

“Oh, Harry! don’t say that. You know you'll ask her. You wouid 
to-morrow, if she were here.” 

“ You don’t know me, Cecilia, or you would not say so. When I have 
made up my mind toa thing, Iam generally firm about it. She said 
something about two years, and I will not say a word to alter that decision. 
If it be altered, it shall be altered by her.” 

In the meantime he punished Florence by sending her no speciai 
answer to her letter. He wrote to her as usual; but he made no reference 
to his last proposal, nor to her refusal. She had asked lim to tell her that 
he was not angry, but he would tell her nothing of the kind. He told her 
when and where and how he would meet her, and convey her from Strat- 
ton to Clavering ; gave her some account of a play he had seen; described 
a little dinner-party in Onslow Crescent; and told her a funny story about 
Mr. Walliker and the office at the Adelphi. But he said no word, even in 
rebuke, as to her decision about their marriage. He intended that this 
should be felt to be severe, and took pleasure in the pain that he would be 
giving. Florence, when she received her letter, knew that he was sore, 
and understood thoroughly the working of his mind. “I will comfort 
him when we are together,” she said to herself. ‘TI will make him reason- 
able when I see him.” It was not the way in which he expected that his 
anger would be received. 

One day on his return home he found a card on his table which 
surprised him very much. It contained a name but no address, but over 
the name there was a pencil memorandum, stating that the owner of the 
card would call again on his return to London after Easter. The name 
on the card was that of Count Pateroff. He remembered the name well 
as soon as he saw it, though he had never thought of it since the solitary 
occasion on which it had been mentioned to him. Count Pateroff was the 
man who had been Lord Ongar’s friend, and respecting whom Lord 
Ongar had brought a false charge against his wife. Why should Count 
Pateroff call on him? Why was he in England? Whence had: he 
learned the address in Bloomsbury Square? To that last question he had 
no difficulty in finding an answer. Of course he must have heard it 
from Lady Ongar. Count Pateroff had now left London! Had he gone 
to Ongar Park? Harry Clavering’s mind was instantly filled with 
suspicion, and he became jealous in spite of Florence Burton. Could it 
be that Lady Ongar, not yet four months a widow, was receiving at her 
house in the country this man with whose name her own had been so 
fatally joined? If so, what could he think of such behaviour? He was 
very angry. He knew that he was angry, but he did not at all know 
that he was jealous. Was he not, by her own declaration to him, her 
only friend ; and as such could he entertain such a suspicion without 
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anger? “Her friend!” he said to himself. ‘ Not if she has any dealings 
whatever with that man after what she has told me of him!” He 
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remembered at last that perhaps the count might not be at Ongar Park; 
but he must, at any rate, have had some dealing with Lady Ongar or he 
would not have known the address in Bloomsbury Square. “ Count 
Pateroff! ” he said, repeating the name, “ I shouldn’t wonder if I have to 
quarrel with that man.” During the whole of that night he was thinking 
of Lady Ongar. As regarded himself, he knew that he had nothing to 
offer to Lady Ongar but a brotherly friendship; but, nevertheless, it was 
an injury to him that she should be acquainted intimately with any 
unmarried man but himself. 

On the next day he was to go to Stratton, and in the morning a letter 
was brought to him by the postman; a letter, or rather a very short note. 
Guildford was the postmark, and he knew at once that it was from Lady 
Ongar. 

Dear Mr. Criaverrne (the note said),— 

I was so sorry to leave London without seeing you ; I shall be back by the 
end of April, and am keeping on the same rooms. Come to me, if you can, on the 
evening of the 30th, after dinner. He at last bade Hermy to write and ask me to go 
to Clavering for the Easter week. Such a note! I'll show it you when we meet, 


Of course I declined. 
But I write on purpose to tell you that I have begged Count Pateroff to see you. 


I have not scen him, but I have had to write to him about things that happened in 
Florence. He has come to England chiefly with reference to the affairs of Lord Ongar. 
I want you to hear his story. As far as I have known him he is a truth-telling man, 
though I do not know that I am able to say much more in his favour. 
Ever yours, J. O. 

When he had read this he was quite an altered man. See Count 
Pateroff! Of course he would see him. What task could be more fitting 
for a friend than this, of seeing such a man under such circumstances. 
Before he left London he wrote a note for Count Pateroff, to be given to 
the count by the people at the lodgings should he call during Harry's 
absence from London. In this he explained that he wonld be at Clavering 
for a fortnight, but expressed himself ready to come up to London at a 
day’s notice should Count Pateroff be necessitated again to leave London 
before the day named. 

As he went about his business that day, and as he journeyed down to 
Stratton, he entertained much kinder ideas about Lady Ongar than he 
had previously done since seeing Count Pateroff’s card. 
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atlodern Geneva, 
———9$¢———— 


Ir is possible that Geneva may ere long become a sensitive point in 
European affairs. If we ask our readers to interest themselves in her 
politics it is because they represent the furthest advance of radicalism, 
and in her condition we can judge of some fruits of “red” government. 

Geneva is now, as she has been for centuries, a centre of opposition 
to the past. From the time of the Albigensian persecution to the latest 
socialist plot, she has welcomed malcontents from neighbouring countries, 
and lent a willing ear to their revolutionary doctrines. No other 
population in Europe is like the mixed race of Geneva, recruited as it is 
at each outbreak of turbulent thought that troubles society. 

The chief characteristic of the refugee people that has made Geneva 
its metropolis is its passionate intelligence. Intellectual action that is 
easily roused to practical violence marks the children of men who knew 
how to sacrifice country and home to an opinion. Nor is there the 
balance of other dispositions usually present in national life, to check the 
inherent tendencies of those French, and Italian, and German, and even 
English families who sought in the “ Protestant Rome” a shelter for their 
political or religious discontent. 

Such a refugee people is eager to welcome any leader that can 
guide its excess of mental energy. We know how Calvin curbed the 
free-thinkers that flocked to his model republic, and changed the “ Liber- 
tines” of the town into Puritan dogmatizers of the straitest sort. The 
fervour of Rousseau was able to rouse his formalist fellow-tradesmen 
to study of the Contrat Social. The witty impiety and luxury of 
Voltaire were clumsily imitated by the richer burghers in the intervals 
of prises d’armes and political tempests in a teacup. The ideologucs 
of the last century found in Geneva an anvil whereon to sharpen 
the weapons which afterwards routed the unprepared and contemptuous 
feudalisms. 

We but remind our readers of the pet republic of the encyclopedists 
that they may understand the embarrassments of her citizens when 1815 
and its restorations arrived. When the tide of French revolution had 
receded, they had to begin the world afresh with what remained to them 
of a dead past, and a keen sense of their actual destitution in the eyes of 
the neighbouring powers. Revolt from France was a new step for the 
Genevese who had long leant for support on their great neighbour ; but 
they sued often and humbly to the allied sovereigns at Bale for recognition 
in the new European family. They had become infected by English ideas 
during the Coppet opposition to Napoleon, and began to wish for our 
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institutions, which have proved as dangerous to them as to other races not 
of our kin. 

Of their new protectors, Alexander was the most cordial, and he fed 
their ambition to become part of the Swiss Confederation. The interest 
taken by the Russian Emperor in the affairs of Geneva seems out of 
proportion to their apparent importance; but Russia has always con- 
cerned herself with the revolutionary strongholds that can weaken the 
power of her military rivals. Notwithstanding Alexander’s supposed 
liberalism, we do not believe in the disinterestedness of his interference in 
Swiss politics. 

By a decision of the Great Powers, Geneva gained admission to the 
Helvetic League, notwithstanding the allowable suspicion of the elder 
cantons. She is the chief town of the confederacy, but her contact has 
largely injured the ancient strength of Swiss patriotism, for she has proved 
herself more likely to involve her associates in troubles, foreign and intes- 
tine, than to yield them support, moral or military. 

“Geneva! Geneva! One would think it was the fifth quarter of the 
globe,” exclaimed a weary ambassador, when Pictet de Rochemont, the 
Genevese envoy, had at length wrung attention from the diplomatists 
assembled at Paris and Turin, and gained the recognition needed for his 
republic. The more far-sighted of the citizens disliked the additional 
territory added to their suburbs, but their Swiss confederates insisted on 
a new frontier that should secure their lines of defence. Several parishes, 
formerly Sardinian and French, were added to the new canton, and a 
cause for future trouble was ingeniously provided by Sardinia in the 
guarantees she required for the future of her ceded villages, It is signifi- 
cant that France objected to a large increase of territory for Geneva, and 
was supported by England and Austria, while Russia, with doubtful 
friendship, urged the enlargement of the little State. It is said that 
when Dumont, the foremost citizen of Geneva, observed to Talleyrand :— 
“Eh bien, vous nous avez donné les Catholiques,” the French minister 
replied,— ‘ Dites plutdt que nous vous avons donnés aux Catholiques.” 
When diplomacy had done its work, and provided for Switzerland the 
doubtful good cf guaranteed neutrality, there remained for Geneva the 
task of creating for herself a constitution. All the doctrinaires congre- 
gated on the shores of Lake Leman assisted in the labour. The popu- 
lace were docile, the time propitious, yet the scheme of government 
they drew was an acknowledged failure. Political perfection would 
seem sometimes to be more dangerous than political laissez faire. The 
good sense of some practical citizens was necessary to remedy the errors 
of the Coppet and Genevan purists, but it was not easy always to reconcile 
the rights of man with those of the Allied Powers, just then believed to 
be divine. 

Meantime, with hopeful optimism, the chiefs of the new State declared 
that their theory of rule contained at least the germs of all desirable 
improvement. It was not, perhaps, displeasing to some who wished ill to 
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Republicanism, that the Genevese constitution also contained the germs 
of perpetual revolution. Twenty-five years, however, of political rest 
allowed such sweeping reforms in a radical sense, that the Genevese 
liberals were satisfied, The storms of 1830 swept by her and left her 
stationary, whether for good or evil, while the rest of Europe was shaken 
to its foundations, Yet, however pure a specimen of republican success, 
the city of Geneva at that time was backward in material improvements. 
Though it was constantly visited by travellers, and the resort of excellent 
society, the aspect -of the place was not agrecable in its golden age of 
political excellence. The steamers which first brought visitors to the 
banks of the Rhone discovered their squalor. Strangers landed among 
indescribable nuisances. The houses of the Puritan town turned their 
worst sides to the beautiful Leman. The quays and hotels with which 
modern tourists are familiar, replace the horrors of town drains, decrepit 
fortifications, and the worst features of a river-port suburb. The traveller 
of thirty years ago struggled with difficulty from the marshy landing- 
place to a city where he found the population crowded within venerable 
but obsolete walls. The houses rose to a height only surpassed by those 
of the old town of Edinburgh. The purses as well as the prejudices of 
the house-proprietors would have suffered by the creation of agreeable 
suburbs. “The gradual progress based on their antecedents ” of the ruling 
elders did not contemplate the developments of modern progress. Yet it 
is clear that the Genevese acquiesced in the action of their Government. 
Fewer and fewer electors troubled themselves to vote when there was 
occasion. The franchise, which is supposed so necessary to modern man, 
remained unsought by many of the townspeople, though it could be pur- 
chased by payment of two shillings and elevenpence. The benevolent 
aristocrats had almost a right to believe that no storm could stir the 
drowsy State. They did not imagine that a young member of one of 
the families received into their society had already laid a train for their 
overturn. 

The life of James Fazy, since 18380, is the history of Geneva. He has 
known how to use for his personal ends the passionate restlessness of 
the Genevese character. A cold reception from the magnates “du 
haut,” as the upper town is called, excited him to leave Geneva, and seek 
some mode of vengeance. He joined Carbonari and other secret societies, 
and became known as a writer in the French press. He was at the Hétel 
de Ville of Paris in 1830, when the fate of France was being deter- 
mined by a knot of journalists. Sitting round a table, they were about 
to choose from their number the chiefs of a provisional government, when 
by some chance M. Fazy was called away. Before his return his place 
was filled, and his chance of figuring in French politics was gone. ‘The 
commercial system of Louis Philippe did not suit M. Fazy’s violent pro- 
jects. He returned to Geneva, and from his arrival dates the demorali- 
zation of the republie. Even if we credit him with the patriotism he 
noisily professes, M. Fazy could not have better served than he has done 
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the ends of Powers that dreaded the success of the doctrinaire republic as 
a dangerous example. 

After 1830 a “red” press was established at Geneva, and presently 
the first outbreak of “red” sympathies occurred. A party of Polish 
adventurers, led by the notorious General Ramorino, attempted to make 
Geneva a base for their operations against the Sardinian Government. 
The conduct of the mob that fraternized with the revolutionary strangers 
revealed the disorder that had been fomented in the republic. The 
Government lost prestige, and the blouses discovered their divine riglit 
to insurrection. Almost at the same time a paper was started bearing 
the significant title of L’Europe Centrale, and which was the avowed 
organ of the “ Universal Republicans.” They had, under M. Fazy’s 
guidance, chosen Geneva as their head-quarters. 

No means were left untried to disturb the feelings of the people, and 
jealousy of sect and class was fomented until street meetings and public- 
house debates replaced a legitimate interest in the Representative Council. 
While radicalism held assemblies in the Place of the Molard, only one 
thousand and eighty-nine citizens out of four thousand five hundred and 
forty-two paid the low tax which gave them the right to vote in the 
Government elections. We need not number the many subjects of 
ingenious discontent that were made use of by the agitating clique. 
Every step taken by the Government, whether in paving a street or 
protecting Prince Louis Bonaparte, in the promulgation of a fast, or 
the re-arrangement of its Federal relations, was made a ground of com- 
plaint. The sympathy of the Conservatives with the Zurich dislike to 
Strauss’s professorship was condemned by the sceptical mob not less 
than the stand made by the Protestants ‘du haut” against Catholic 
encroachment. 

Still the Government remained stable, and the good sense of the 
Genevese long refused to listen to Mazzinian doctrines, or to be led by 
M. Fazy’s unvarying eloquence. In 1833 the republic appeared so well 
ordered that Captain Basil Hall exclaimed at a public dinner, “that of all 
the countries he had seen, Geneva was the only one of which he desired 
to be a citizen.” Before 1841, however, the radical leader had gained 
among his adherents many well-meaning citizens, who hardly knew under 
whose flag they had enlisted. One who figured in the revolutionary 
association known in Genevese history as “du Trois Mars,” has since 
bitterly declared, “In that association we were all either hogs or geese. 
I confess I was amongst the geese.” ‘‘ Malheureuse Genéve,” exclaimed 
Sismondi, who lived to see his doctrinaire republic overturned by the 
efforts of the Trois Mars, “ au milieu de la prospérité la plus brillante tes 
enfants ont a plaisir semé les haines et ils recuilleront les calamités.” 

The story of events at Geneva on the 22nd of November, 1841, is an 
instance of the slight spark that suffices to explode the passions of a mob 
when a skilful demagogue undertakes the operation. 

Some temporising reforms had been proposed in the Representative 
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Council, and before noon a mob nervously political had collected to hear 
the decision of the rulers. Regular to formality, however, the crowd 
dispersed to their mid-day dinner. Breathing time was thus given to the 
council, and if they had arrived at any decision, conciliatory or repressive 
Geneva might have maintained her respectability as a modern republic, 
but the doctrinaires could not stop theorizing. “ Messieurs,” exclaimed a 
member of the assembly, “nous sommes comme les Grecs du bas empire 
qui discutaient sur la grice efficace pendant que les barbares étaient a 
leurs portes.” The mob of eight or ten thousand returned along the steep 
streets which lead up to the town-hall, warmed by dinner and the ‘petit 
blanc’ dear to the Genevese workinan. M. Fazy was at their head, and 
shouted, “ On yous leurre, Genevois ; vous serez dupes comme vous |’étes 
depuis vingt-cing ans. Il faut que cette question soit finie aujourd’hui. 
La force est en vos mains. Demain peut-Ctre il ne sera pas de méme. 
L’occasion perdue ne se retrouve pas. Si dans un demi-heure les conseils 
n’ont pas voté nous monterons & la Maison de Ville.” 

The representatives informed of their danger, voted a constitutional 
assembly that could ratify the people’s demands. “ Qu’est-ce que la con- 
stituante ?” asked one of the disorderly insurgents when the resignation of 
the Government was announced. “ C’est la femme du Président,” answered 
a fellow blouse, who had probably come from some obscure village to swell 
the ranks of M. Fazy’s mob. 

Constitutional assemblies were an anachronism, however, in 1841, and 
the most extreme radical reforms, including universal suffrage, did not 
secure to M. Fazy the position he desired. ‘J’aime mes Genevois,” he 
said to his friend, Eugene Sue, yet he evidently detested all that gave 
solidity to the state he professed to serve. He aimed at levelling the 
barriers that separated Geneva from the European masses. Her religious 
traditions, her decencies of life, her pride of intellect and contempt for 
material glitter, he determined to destroy. “ On voudrait faire de Genéve la 
plus petite des grandes villes,” said the distinguished Professor de la Rive, 
during the first struggles between the old and new society ; “et pour moi 
je prefere qu'elle reste Ja plus grande des petites villes.” Supported by 
the turbulent faubourg of St. Gervais, M. Fazy prepared new weapons of 
attack against the respectable quarters of the city. He found them not 
only in the petty squabbles of the townsfolk, but also in some Federal 
questions that just then agitated Switzerland. F 

The Roman Catholic citizens were irritated by the efforts of the elder 
Protestants to check their influence. The surviving politicians of 1815 
remembered Talleyrand’s warning when they admitted Savoyard villages 
to their state—“ Messieurs de Genéve,” he said, ‘“ désenclavent leur terri- 
toire, et ne voient pas quils enclavent leur religion.” M. Fazy used the 
ready means of religious rancour to agitate the republic, and knew how to 
interest the mob in such alien questions as the suppression of convents in 
the distant canton of Argovie, or the residence of a Jesuit community at 
Lucerne. 
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Ziow far the secret societies of which M. Fazy was an active member 
hurried the Federal events of 1846 and 1847, it would be hard to judge ; 
but the Swiss disturbances were the first drops of the storm that devastated 
Europe in the following year. The struggle of the Sonderbund and its 
result wrought speedy mischief among the adjoining populations, and 
earned for Switzerland much suspicion and dislike from her neighbours. 
The part taken in the short war of the “ Separate League ” by Geneva has 
some interest for us even now. 

We suppose that few English Radicals would approve the action of the 
victorious cantons that were guilty, in their suppression of the rights of the 
Forest League, of the gross bullying that foreign democrats delight in. We 
cannot enter into the history of the armed opposition of the mountaineers 
to the incursions of the Radical free corps that swarmed into the fatherland 
of Furst and Tell from the towns of the plain. It so happened that the 
deciding vote on the legitimacy of their Sonderbund was to be given by 
the Genevese deputies. They asked for instructions from their grand 
council, It decided in favour of the freedom of the Forest cantons. Next 
day M. Fazy’s paper, the Revue de Genéve, appeared with a deep mourning 
border. He convoked a meeting in the open space round the church of 
St. Gervais. ‘ Will you be hangers-on of the King of Sardinia ?” he cried. 
The angry exclamations of the mob satisfied him that the moment for 
insurrection had arrived. Rain coming on, he broke open the church 
doors, and from the clerk’s desk finished his harangue. A protest against 
the decision of the Grand Council was prepared for transmission to the 
Federal Vorort, and the faubourg was prepared for defence against any 
Government interference. Warrants for the arrest of Fazy and two others 
Were issued by the authorities to which the leaders of the insurrection 
refused obedience, and barricades were quickly erected by the St. Gervais 
mob to check the possible entry of any troops. After foolish though well- 
meant delay, the militia were ordered to destroy the barricades on the 
bridges ; but though a few Conservative officers led a forlorn hope gallantly 
into the heart of the faubourg, the lukewarm privates did not support them. 
They fell back under a severe fire to a little temporary hospital arranged 
for the wounded, on the Conservative side of the Rhone. The executive 
submitted to the faubourg, and next day the Molard was the scene of a 
popular meeting, first of the kind since Froment preached Reform in 1532. 
The sovereign people took M. Fazy’s yoke upon them, and agreed to all 
his suggestions. A new constitution was invented on the spot, of which 
a notable feature was the centralization of power in the hands of a clique. 
In 1815 the Great Powers had objected to a numerous representation of 
the people. It remained for M. Fazy to carry out their wishes. He 
established, at Geneva, the system which, whether Imperial or Republican 
in title, is dangerous to freedom. He changed Geneva into a place of 
political rendezvous, and imposed on the city of Calvin a dictator whose 
very profession was lawlessness. We in England may wonder that, with 
his undoubted talent as a demagogue, M, Fazy should have remained 
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contented with the little ficld of Geneva when the platforms of 1848 
might have been accessible to him; but Geneva is not an unimportant 
position. Count Nesselrode, writing in 1827 to the Russian envoy in 
Switzerland, desired him to observe that “ Switzerland is the key of three 
great countries.” In 1846, Geneva was the key of Switzerland. 

Once M. Fazy, ex-editor of an obscure newspaper in Paris, had driven 
from the head of affairs the honest and educated men who had chiefly 
erred by their anxiety for the people’s good, he used the laws and 
revenues as he chose. ‘The events at Geneva were the preliminary 
exercise of that Republicanism which soon after swept over Europe. 
Among its earliest successes was the subjugation of the Forest cantons, 
that, until then, had preserved their independence. By the new Federal 
pact that followed, the Swiss government was greatly centralized. The 
vote of a popular assembly replaced the system by which, for any impor- 
tant Federal decision, a majority of three-fourths of the cantons was 
necessary. Popular assemblies are very manageable by dexterous agitators, 
and if “ universal Republicanism” demanded war, Switzerland has become 
as likely a belligerent as any other State. It is even reported that a 
military spirit is being cultivated among her citizens, whether for purposes 
of future suicide, who can say? It is remarkable that M. Fazy has been 
foremost in promoting the changes that endanger Swiss neutrality and 


_ the safety of Geneva. 


The first years of M. Fazy’s dictatorship were noted for false promises 
to the classes that supported him. ‘To fulfil their expectations of little 
work and much pay it was necessary to incur reckless debt. At the same 
time the passions of the working men were roused by such language’as 
the following specimen, not disavowed by the Radical party :— 

“ Prolétaires, vous tous qui souffrez, serrez vos rangs, voici le bour- 
geois qui vient, armé de pied au cap, vous courir sus et vous égorger. 
Prolétaires, aux armes! Soignez votre fourniment, munissez-vous de 
cartouches, et tenez-vous préts !” 

The ancient fortifications, regarded as sacred by the Conservatives, 
were given up to the picks and shovels of the “roughs,” to whom the 
demolition was peculiarly satisfactory. The Savoy peasants were glad to 
pull down the walls that had kept them at bay in the ancient times. 
They did not equally value the free education offered to them. Whether 
or not the fault lay in the quality of the instruction provided for them, 
the proportion of children taught and the average of knowledge are less 
now than in 1841. Nor have the various financial enterprises of the 
Radical government been more successful—bankruptcy and disgrace have 
fallen upon most of M. Fazy’s brilliant schemes, His admirers point to 
the material increase of the town, yet its development has been in spite 
of his mischief. Private wealth has built the new hotels and churches, 
and a French company rules the railway terminus.. But the canton has 
sunk into debt larger in proportion than that of England. M. Fazy found 
a balance of four hundred thousand francs in the State coffers. There is 
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now a debt of twenty-five millions, and a yearly deficit of five or six 
hundred thousand frances. 

The kingdom of prolétaires has ruined Geneva. “ Partout ott le 
peuple régne,” announced M. Fazy, “on est labourieux et dissipé.” This 
singular theory is realized in at least its second part. The shortest walk 
in modern Geneva will reveal to a visitor groups of the sovereign people 
tipsily glorifying themselves. ‘‘ Protestant Rome,” like the frog in the 
fable, struggles to become a “ petit Paris.” It is a Paris of blouses, for 
the respectable inhabitants preserve at least in form their traditions of 
decency, and eschew the flaming quays and dusty gardens created by the 
new government. “Calvin ne savait pas,” writes M. Fazy in his Precis 
de U' Histoire de Genéve, “que la plus haute moralité se trouve cachée sous 
cette apparence d’égoisme et de frivolité.” Nor have the Genevese “ du 
haut” learnt yet this lesson. The ideas of M. Fazy have been chiefly 
developed by the swarming strangers, French, German, and Italian, who 
formed the standing army of their dictator. The appearance of Geneva 
is improved, it is true, by the levelling of the fortifications, It is nowa 
handsome station for travellers, a convenient but very extortionate bazaar 
at the foot of the Alps for strangers to visit and leave. But material 
progress will not restore the character it is fast losing. The rendezvous 
of Red Republicans and foreign navvies will hardly replace the ancient 
city that was a point of light to those throughout Europe persecuted for 
conscience’ sake. 

We in England, who are used to think of Geneva as chiefly remark- 
able for its position in religious affairs, may be surprised that the institu- 
tions of Calvin did not more largely influence the recent revolutions in 
what was once his model theocracy. We need not remind our readers of 
the dogmatism which became formalism after the death of his successor, 
Theodore of Beza, or of the reaction which made Geneva in the last 
century a teacher of “natural” religion as understood by the French 
encyclopedists. We are most of us familiar with the squabbles of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, who hoped his native republic would verify his visions of 
a world, perfect, if “le bon Dieu” did not interfere. Even when the 
storm of 1794 and the French occupation that followed had passed away, 
there yet remained some dry bones of Calvin's ecclesiastical system. On 
the lifeless skeleton was set up a church in 1815 that was welcomed by 
the Genevese for its traditionary respectability. But a spirit of religious 
democracy was at work, to which the Genevese Consistory offered a foolish 
resistance. It issued an unfortunate decree, which forbade the expression 
of some of the most important Christian dogmas from the town pulpits. 
Several theological students, who were admirers of English Methodism, 
immediately separated from the established Church, and a “ revival,” led 
by Messieurs Drummond and Halldane, took place, which at first was 
tinged by the mysticism of Madame Krudener, the celebrated Egeria 
of the Russian Emperor. There was good reason for protest against 
the narrow scepticism of the “ Venerable Company of Genevan Pastors,” 
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and a free Church, strong in the profession of Calvinist orthodoxy 
gradually made good its position, and preached successfully the in- 
dividualism which must accompany the early stages of dissent. The 
names of Gaussen and Merle d’Aubigné are popular among English 
evangelicals ; and some years ago Malan, Felix Neff, Pyt, and their 
fellow pastors were heroes in the minds of our Low Church enthu- 
siasts. Political antipathies made the ‘Mdmiers,” as the dissenters 
were called, distasteful to the Genevese Conservatives, until they won 
for themselves a power that usurped the sceptre once wielded over 
Continental Protestantism by the “venerable company.” The various 
shades of opinion which exist between the communion of Plymouth 
Brethren and the stern Calvinism of Malan gathered into the present 
Eglise Libre. Though the organic differences of the Free and State 
churches are in curious contrast, they now work smoothly together. 
Both keep aloof from the operations of the Radical party, yet it is plain 
that the individualist principle in a religious community corresponds to 
radicalism in politics. It has been strictly controlled in the Free church 
by orthodoxy of creed, but the theory of equality of grace has con- 
tributed indirectly to the craving for other equality in Radical Geneva. 
In 1846 the old establishment was declared defunct by M. Fazy, without 
much opposition from its children. In the new Grand Council, of which 
he was the master, he said, “‘ Nous voici aux chapitres des cultes. C’est 
toujours un sujet bien délicat, et nous avons vivement regretté de ne 
pouvoir l’effacer de notre constitution pour l’abandonner & la pure et 
simple direction des hommes religieux de tous les cultes.” The dictator 
of Geneva was right in disclaiming piety for his colleagues. It seemed 
the moment for a separation of church and state; but in that case the 
Church of Rome, backed by foreign guarantee, must have become the 
ruling power in ecclesiastical affairs. It was then beginning to command a 
strong minority that has since proved a majority of the gross population 
of the canton. A commission appointed by the Grand Council hastily 
trenched all sectarian difficulties. It opened wide the doors of the new 
church when it declared as the distinguishing “ note” of “1'Eglise nationale 
Protestante, qu'elle se compose de tous les Genevois qui acceptent les 
formes organiques de cette Eglise telles qu’elles sont instituées ci-aprés.” 
The election of its authorities, lay and clerical, was based on universal 
suffrage. The present Church of Geneva is probably the most liberal 


specimen of multitudinism that Christendom has yet seen. Much pru- 


dence has been as yet shown by its administrators, but probably few 
Englishmen would be prepared to accept its breadth, or rather absence of 
doctrine, as their example. 

Of the eighty-three articles drawn up by the first Consistory elected 
under the new system, one only is devoted to the profession of any dogma, 
if assertion of the divine inspiration of the Bible can be called a dogma 
when the interpretation of Scripture is unfettered. Nor is the church 
thus founded on the popular vote bound by its own decrees. Public 
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pressure might make it again Socinian, as it is just now inclining it to 
evangelical orthodoxy. It is a society for teaching, within which every 
shade of belief is admissible, and no union except that of temporal 
citizenship is required among its adherents. Progress may become as 
powerful a cry in the Consistory as it has been in the State Council, and 
we may be prepared for all that is strangest in the restless population 
trained by M. Fazy. Popular passion has not been lately excited on 
religious questions; but if they should become useful as spurs in the hands 
of the Radical leaders, we cannot expect any other result than that the 
loosely-built State Church should be replaced by the organized power 
of Rome. Last year a bishop was consecrated by the Pope as auxiliary 
in Geneva, as if in readiness for the day when Calvin’s city shall return 
to its old allegiance. Monseigneur Mermillod, a native of his new 
bishopric, is carefully liberal in his praise of “ progress,” as becomes 
a successful man. For the reconquest of Geneva seems certain when 
we hear that its Roman Catholic population, which even during the 
French occupation before 1815 numbered barely two thousand five 
hundred souls, now amounts to over forty-two thousand, while the 
Protestants of all sorts only muster forty thousand of the whole popu- 
lation of the canton. 

The change in the relative positions of the Roman and Genevan 
Churches is M. Fazy’s undoubted work. He used Protestantism to 
crush the Forest cantons, who had not had the advantage of reading 
Eugene Sue’s Juif Errant, and were in 1846 tolerant of Jesuits, But 
when in power M. Fazy petted the Savoyard and French peasants, who 
formed his political reserve, and enabled him to overawe the aristocrats 
“du haut,” and though the Radical government boasted their irreligion 
they countenanced the steady advance of Romanism. The Catholic 
Church is now the only breakwater at Geneva against utter licence of 
rationalism ; for among even the theological students are many who shrug 
their shoulders at creeds, and profess no faith more stable than the 
sentimental individualism of Réville and Scherer. They will be the 
future preachers of Protestantism throughout Europe, for Geneva is the 
chief seminary of the French Reformed churches. Are our readers 
familiar with the charming writings of M. Scherer, the chief, though widely 
divergent disciple of Vinet of Lausanne? Sixteen years ago he held a 
professorship in the Oratoire at Geneva, the centre of orthodox Calvinism. 
There he elaborated the thoughts which carried individualism not only 
into the forms, but into the dogmas of theology. His influence is too 
important on modern Protestantism to be hastily examined, but we quote 
a sentence that indicates how far this excellent and amiable man has 
departed from his early convictions. ‘ Le Biblicisme,” he declares, “ n’est 
pas seulement une erreur théologique, mais aussi et surtout un fléau pour 
l'Eglise.” M. Scherer has carried with him many sincere minds and 
earnest hearts. After sixteen years of advance in his career, his criticism 
seems to become more and more destructive, and to use his own words, 
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“un doute succéde 4 un autre doute comme Ja vague 4 la vague.” “Il y a,” 
he writes again, ‘dans les choses humaines une certaine pente qu’on 
ne remonte pas.” Sad testimony from one of the most earnest and 
candid among the destroyers of the past! His words seem of special 
application to the Geneva which by many ties, though not by that of 
birth, claims him for her own. 

The unchecked triumph of M. Fazy which silenced the educated and 
richer classes at Geneva, and which reduced the Conservative minority in 
the Grand Conseil occasionally to one dissentient, was dangerous in its 
completeness. The seven rulers of the executive were unfettered by any 
external authority, for “ public opinion” had been effectually muzzled by 
an ubiquitous press, and was checked in any revival by judicious sops, and 
even by repression worthy of the Stuart Star Chamber. The upper class 
withdrew to their country-houses, and to the half-dozen streets where 
they congregate in the upper town. ‘They looked on silently at the 
wasteful and gaudy changes going on below, carefully excluding from 
their society all of opinions even tinged with Fazyism. They no longer 
offered the same welcome to the foreigners whom they had once been 
pleased to see in their town. They have been blamed for their inertness, 
but in truth it is difficult for any but Radical governments to succeed in 
any canton while the existing Federal system gives such facility for 
political intrigue. The good sense and disinterestedness of a whole class 
is as nothing, when some tavern orator rouses those passions which have 
been fostered by the Radical leaders. They have become, to quote a dis- 
tinguished Genevese, M. Ernest Naville, ‘une flamme obscure qui 
dévore la république.” M. Fazy has lost influence; he may fail, as in the 
attempt to raise insurrection at Thonon in 1860, on the occasion of the 
French annexation, but the evils he has created live after him, nor is 
it easy to see a prosperous issue for the republic while her present con- 
stitution exists. Every year Geneva is distracted by elections that 
seem chiefly profitable to a clique of journalists and government agents. 
The legislative and executive councils are chosen in alternate years, 
so as to multiply the orgies during which the sovereign people declares 
its will. 

A political sketch by M. Ernest Naville of the results in Geneva of 
radicalism, contains the following description of an election, that may 
interest those who think we in England need violent changes in our system. 
“L’élection approche. On rassemble les cercles de la ville; on passe de 
grandes revues dans les assemblées populaires: en méme temps on court les 
campagnes. On séme les défiances; on cultive avec amour tous les genres de 
division. D*un sillon on fait un fossé: on s’efforce de le creuser en abime. 
On exploite les moindres incidents; on fait appel 4 tous les intéréts, a toutes 
les passions. Des affiches incandescentes couvrent les murs; les journalistes 
embouchent leurs plus grosses trompettes, et sonnent la charge du combat, 
C'est alors que se font de larges plaies au corps social. Alors la religion, : 
privée de son caractére auguste, figure dans les maneuvres électorales, 
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et perd avec sa dignité l'influence salutaire qu'elle doit exercer sur les 
ames. La bataille électorale se livre enfin. On entend parler de 
fraudes et de violences. Un parti l’emporte, et dans une procession 
triomphale la moitié du peuple se réjouit de ce que l'autre moitié 
du peuple a été privée de ses droits! Chaque année nos élections 
rechaufient les germes de I’anarchie politique, et é¢branlent les bases 
de ordre social. Chaque année nous immolons sur l’autel des partis 
les intéréts de la patrie. 

“ C’est ainsi périssent les républiques! Si un malheur national nous 
arrivait, si nous finissions par perdre une indépendance compromise par nos 
fautes, les étrangers diraient ce que nous dirons aussi dans nos moments de 
calme,— II était facile de le prévoir.’ Ce serait la l’oraison funébre que 
prononcerait l'Europe aux funérailles de la vieille république de Genéve.” 

Though the upper classes stand aloof from the unsavoury pit of 
Genevese politics, an opposition to the Fazy system has been gradually 
formed by the middle ranks, who distrust his honesty in money matters, 
and dread his foreign friends, whether Imperial or Mazzinian ; who do not 
see with satisfaction his conferences with Prince Napoleon and Prince 
Gortschakoff, or his hurried journeys to the Tuileries. It would be hard 
to exaggerate the practice of alternate coercion and bribery that, until last 
November, secured the Fazy government a narrow majority. For some 
time the opposition were impotently furious, and every variety of elec- 
tioneering corruption has been used in the model republic that was to 
be the first stone of the “ universal” edifice. Radical agapes were held 
by the disturbed executive of Geneva, which by one or two of its mem- 
hers declared to its drunken admirers, that the upper class, no longer 
the docile “vache 4 lait” of the workmen, must disappear. Notwith- 
standing the violent declamation of the government, the people began to 
see that they were being cheated and sold. “The blind instinct of the 
people,” though certainly very blind at Geneva, was roused by a significant 
fact, that will help to illustrate the nature of the Fazy rule. 

This tribune of the people, whose private life requires liberal expen- 
diture, had let a floor of his house for gaming purposes. But all 
gaming establishments are strictly forbidden by Swiss law, and as the 
“* Palais Fazy ” was built on ground that a grateful people had given to their 
benefactor, the offence was especially flagrant. Only the dictator’s coun- 
tenance could shield the owner of the “ cercle des étrangers.” In return 
a large proportion of the earnings from Trente et quarante was paid to treat 
the sovereign mob at election times, and assist the return of M. Fazy’s 
officials. But in August, 1864, the efforts of the Radical government, 
not only to keep office, but to prevent the intrusion even of one stranger 
into their council of seven, were at last unsuccessful by any means short 
of a coup-d'état. Robbery had recourse for protection to assassination. 
It was startling to see in The Times, a telegram announcing an insurrection 
at Geneva, — intelligent and liberal Geneva, where every wish of an 
aspiring democracy was gratified. The insurrection at Geneva, however, 
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would not interest us as much as a railway accident at home, if the events 
there had not betrayed a rottenness that concerns all the friends of Euro- 
pean peace. As the English and French press were not particularly 
accurate in their account of the event, it is, perhaps, worth while to sketch 
it correctly, however slightly. 

On Sunday, the 21st of August, 1864, an election became necessary 
to replace one of the seven conseillers d’ctat who form the executive of 
Geneva. M. Challet Venel had been promoted to the Federal Council at 
Berne, and a new finance minister was required in his room. The Radical 
party proposed M. Fazy. The Independents offered to agree to any com~ 
promise short of his nomination, but the great man wished to resume his 
manipulation of the public accounts. The Radical clique persisted in his 
candidature. 

The votes of the people were given with tolerable calm, and next 
morning the usual jury of twenty-seven citizens proceeded to examine the 
poll. The duty of this jury is simply to declare the result of the voting. 
The subsequent validation or invalidation of the election is supposed to 
remain with the Grand Council, but there are many convenient uncer- 
tainties in the Genevese constitution. As it happened, seventeen of the 
twenty-seven examining jury were Fazyists. At half-past ten on Monday 
the 22nd, a rumour issued from the electoral building that M. Fazy was 
in a majority. The government was in ecstasies. Two of its members 
embraced publicly in a café, and thanked Heaven that they lived in the 
most perfect of republics. An hour later, however, it was announced to 
the rival forces of the Radicals and Independents, that the opposition 
candidate Cheneviére had a majority of 337. The spirits of the execu- 
tive again revived, when, on a pretext since acknowledged futile, the jury, 
headed by a personal friend of M. Fazy’s, took on itself to declare the 
election void. ‘The part in the day’s work taken by this friend, M. John 
Perrier, is noteworthy, if we couple it with his leadership of the revolu- 
tionary expedition to Thonon in 1860, when a rout of Genevese roughs, 
armed from the government arsenal, attempted to excite the Savoy town 
against the French annexation. On that occasion, M. Perrier must have 
deserved well of the authorities, if we may judge of the impunity he has 
enjoyed both from Federal and cantonal justice. 

Immediately on the publication of the act of the grand bureau, which 
was in fact a coup-d’état, several Radical agents hurried to the faubourg 
of St. Gervais, where already it had been muttered that if Fazy were not 
returned, tears of blood would be shed. The Independent electors hastily 
assembled in the place of the Molard. Carrying with them a copy of the 
electoral law, they went up to the town-hall to demand from the Council 
of State a declaration of the true result of the voting, and the majority 
for Cheneviere. 

The council excused itself at first, and pleaded that it could not 
interfere with the act of the jury. The Independents grew angry, 
swore a good deal, and swarmed noisily round the room, where the 
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Radical executive were sitting. No violence, except of language, was 
used. It was finally agreed by the council that a proclamation should 
be issued simply to declare the majority for Cheneviére, and to promise 
that the jury which had nullified the election should be convoked for 
further deliberation. 

It is at Geneva an ancient and usual custom to make such a proclama- 
tion public through the town, and to accompany the criers by a procession 
of those citizens interested in it. To give the act of the government a 
more solemn force, a crowd of Independents accompanied the officials who 
were to announce it. ‘The State Council remained free and tranquil in 
their chairs at the town-hall, and the upper town was in a repose so com- 
plete, that a tourist, ignorant of any turmoil, strolled about it spyglass 
and Murray in hand. The Independents had all gone on the walk that 
cost some of them so dear. Perfectly unarmed and in careful order they 
paraded the principal sseimpr in a column, that was mockingly — 
“ |'insurrection en promenade.’ 

Meantime a hasty note had been sent by one of the State Councillors 
at the town-hall to the faubourg. Its contents have remained a mystery, 
but M. Fazy was seen to come and go between the newspaper offices and 
public places of his favourite quarter. His government had established 
(no one knows why) a second arsenal in the faubourg. It was allowed to 
be pillaged of ball cartridge ; and even cannon were drawn out, so as to 
command the bridges by which the Independents were rashly advancing 
into the Radical stronghold. 

It is significant that while the Independents were starting on their 
procession, and while they were still in orderly and peaceful array, a 
telegram was sent to Berne, accusing them of having already taken up 
arms at the Molard. False witness was thus ingeniously prepared to show 
that they were the aggressors, and the action that M. Fazy had planned 
was beforehand attributed to his political enemies. 

The assassinations that took place afterwards were not perpetrated by 
the masses of the faubourg. They looked on ignorantly while some forty 
men posted themselves in readiness to attack the Independent column. 
The fighting did not in any way represent, even the passions of the 
Radicals, but had all the characteristics of a pre-arranged plot, to be 
executed by a few hired bravos. Ten or twelve of the conspirators seem 
to have been enough to check the Independent procession at the first point 
of its arrest. Ata given moment, to the amazement of the citizens, balls 
rattled against the houses that overlooked the serried march of Chenevitre’s 
supporters, and blood flowed on the pavement. The revolutionists who 
had fired the volley stood aside and showed to the stricken column four, or, 
as some say, six, cannon pointed at them. The guns were heavily charged 
with grapeshot, and we can hardly over-estimate the bloodshed that was 
imminent when a bystander, with rare patriotism, flung himself before the 
muzzle of one, and startled “into delay the fellow whose hand was raised 
to fire it, The second gun, by an accident, missed fire. The sweeping 
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murder that would probably have entailed the destruction of the republic 
was momentarily averted. But, as it was, several citizens fell dead and 
wounded, the procession broke, and its members rushed back in frantic 
indignation to the arsenal in the upper town, to seek for arms to defend 
themselves. It seemed as if the government had almost wished to en- 
courage their revengeful impulse, for the arsenal was left in charge only 
of two policemen, who were of course powerless against the wave that 
surged up the narrow streets of the old city. The magazine was instantly 
pillaged, but there were in it no cartridges. So far the Council of State, 
sitting in the neighbouring town-hall, had provided for its own safety. 
Though urgently warned of the imminence of civil war, the executive 
left the passions of the rival parties to their unrestrained violence. Only 
late in the afternoon would they, at the instance of an Independent, send 
for the militia, who were encamped for their yearly training about two 
miles from the town. ‘The government had not even an available drum 
to beat the générale. Had M. Fazy planned a battle so sanguinary 
that French troops from Gex or Annecy could alone have saved the 
town ? 

The Independents, however, in their hour of trial showed a patriotism 
which averted further danger. ‘ There is enough blood shed,” said one 
of their leaders to the State Council, whom they had shut up in the town- 
hall. “We keep you as hostages.’’ The measures taken to restore order 
were prompted by them, but the action of the Radical executive, though 
watched, was left free. At last the militia arrived, the State Council 
pledged their words for the disarming of the faubourg, and the Indepen- 
dents dispersed, content to leave their cause, and the punishment of the 
Fazy street-assassins, to the Federal authorities. 

The council at Berne had been early informed by telegraph of the 
barricades and the attitude of the faubourg. Before morning, two 
thousand Vaudois marched in to preserve order. The Federal flag floated 
from the hotel of the commissioners sent to investigate the affair, and 
Geneva was bitted for the time. For six months the town was occupied 
by a considerable Federal force, at an expense to it of five hundred 
thousand francs. The lesson would have been severe had it not been 
neutralized by ingenious intrigue—M. Fazy, who had arrived from Paris 
the day before the election, retreated to French territory after the events of 
the 22nd of August. From the frontier town of Gex, he announced that 
he was keeping watch on the Conservative reaction; with the indifference 
of a man who has in keeping many secrets, and possesses impunity, he re- 
fused to answer the summons of the Federal commissioner.. Nor were 
the seventeen originators of the coup-d’¢tat, the Radical jury who declared 
M. Cheneviére’s election void, disturbed by the Federal prosecution. It is 
said that M. Fazy possessed papers that seriously compromised the Bernese 
government in the affair of Thonon, hence his safety and the indemnity of 
his faction, 

By a legal evasion there was complete failure of justice in the trial 
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of the assassins who thus shot down peaceful citizens in the open 
streets, The Federal assize, held in the following December, was a 
solemn farce. Some scapegoats were tried, not for the crime of murder 
that had been committed, but for the political offence of impeding the 
executive in an official act. After a ponderous display of impartiality, 
and with much speechifying on every side, the prisoners were acquitted. 
The political parties at Geneva were indifferent to the result; yet the 
result, in the eyes of Europe, means that in Switzerland, and particularly 
at Geneva, there can be contrived impunity for crimes that unscrupulous 
demagogues may instigate. There is no legal check on any convulsion 
that may be planned. The constitution of the canton provides no punish- 
ment for political offences, while the Federal authorities are powerless to 
interfere in criminal cases. 

Though conservatism or reaction be impossible at Geneva, its citizens 
would ill deserve their reputation for intelligence if they had not attempted 
some opposition to the “ system” that has culminated in such an outrage. 
The state of the republic's finances required investigation. ‘‘ Hands have 
been very free with the State chest,” a Radical official publicly admitted, 
in a late examination of some fraud. Tigh functionaries have been con- 
victed of habitual stealing. There has been a system of open accounts and 
extraordinary budgets by which money disappeared without remedy. 
M. Fazy’s great work, the levelling of the fortifications, was a heading for 
all unaccounted deficits. ‘ Excellence, ol porterons-nous cette somme ? ” 
became a formula in any difficulty. “ Au nivellement,” replied the chief, 
and so all discrepancies were levelled. 

It had long been a surprise to the increasing party of Independents that 
they could not command a majority in the elections. It was felt that there 
was trickery somewhere. And trickery was easy by the Radical elective 
system. The Fazy organization almost destroyed any power of choice for 
the individual elector. No obedient tenants were ever led to the poll in 
England more despotically than the voters at Geneva. The elector was, 
and is obliged to vote for his representatives, not individually, but in a 
mass. There are, for instance, forty-three members of the Great Council 
returned by the electoral college of the city. A list of names is prepared 
by the chiefs of the rival parties. The eleetor probably never heard 
of some among them, nor cares to inquire into the antecedents of others 
on the list presented to him; but he must accept it, or become an enemy, 
or resign his electoral right. The lists are arranged in ingenious combi- 
nations to secure party success, and with little regard to the return of 
really good representatives. So long as pink or blue triumphs, a faction 
is content and the mob cheers. The people’s real wishes are not even 
consulted by the rival cliques of newspaper editors and place-hunters. It 
has been found by recent investigation, that to strengthen itself, the Fazy 
government fabricated 3,000 votes, the gross number of electors being 
about 12,000. 

Meantime, the quiet but ‘stern protest made by the superior classes at 
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Geneva against the acts of their rulers was very decided. Without one 
exception, the old Conservative families of the town have held aloof from 
even casual acquaintance with the Fazy clique. Not one of his colleagues 
has ever been seen in a salon “du haut.” The Geneva of the De la Rives, 
the De Candolles, the De Saussures, cannot easily be destroyed or annexed. 
It will, for the present at least, preserve its traditions, though a French 
prefect govern in place of M. Fazy, and Monseigneur Mermillod preach 
frcm the pulpit of Calvin. Since 1848, the Genevese gentry have enjoyed 
a learned leisure. ‘To an Englishman, whose manner of life is different, 
the pedantry of their society is half ridiculous, both in its short- 
comings and its assumptions. It really possesses many members of 
European reputation, and is not unlike a scientific and literary congress in 
its rejection of the usual social frivolities. It affects extreme refinement 
and exclusivism. If its members, in sheer recoil from the intellectual 
austerity of its manners, wish to amuse themselves, they go to other 
countries; but gossip remains to the “ précieux ” and “ précieuses” of the 
place as a pleasure more valuable from the absence of any other. There 
is no hunting, shooting, or other healthy exercise for men, and still less for 
the womenkind “du haut.” Enterprising youths stalk a rare woodcock 
now and then with triumph, or ride in strings along a dusty road. “We 
seldom use open carriages,” observed a boy of twenty. ‘It is too cold in 
winter, and there is dew on summer evenings.” Yet the Genevese are not 
effeminate ; perhaps the bitter north wind that sweeps down their cold blue 
lake keeps their energy alive. The strength of the Genevese is, however, 
rather intellectual than physical. A continual exercise of the brain is 
customary even for young men of large fortune. There is a standard of 
perfection among the travelled and cosmopolitan connoisseurs of Geneva, 
so high that enthusiasm is checked and art is stunted for lack of frank and 
instinctive sympathy. The Genevese know too much to feel the influence 
of art. They are too omniscient for any play of the imagination, and no 
one ever heard of a Genevese poet, whether mute or vocal. The theatres 
are abandoned to strangers and Radicals, and the rare concerts are devoted 
to learned execution of music that belongs chiefly to the distant past or co 
the dim future. Local painters are less trammelled than musicians by 
their public, and they can send their pictures to other exhibitions than the 
little salon of Geneva. The “cold shade” of the aristocracy of pure 
reason need not prevent their working for Paris and Turin. Twenty 
years ago, the Genevese connoisseurs hoped that they possessed a school 
of painting that should still further spread the glories of their new Athens. 
But the painters of their school never got much further than the rock and 
fir-tree, which its founder, Calame, had immortalized. It is true that the 
residence of Calame, native as he was of Vaud, gave some respectability 
to the drawing-masters of Geneva, though in the higher order of artists to 
whom our Constables, and Gainsboroughs, and Turners belong, he takes 
a low place. Calame is better known in Russia and Germany than in 
England, yet he is worthy of sympathy from the nation that first started an 
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of the assassins who thus shot down peaceful citizens in the open 
streets. The Federal assize, held in the following December, was a 
solemn farce. Some scapegoats were tried, not for the crime of murder 
that had been committed, but for the political offence of impeding the 
executive in an official act. After a ponderous display of impartiality, 
and with much speechifying on every side, the prisoners were acquitted. 
The political parties at Geneva were indifferent to the result; yet the 
result, in the eyes of Europe, means that in Switzerland, and particularly 
at Geneva, there can be contrived impunity for crimes that unscrupulous 
demagogues may instigate. There is no legal check on any convulsion 
that may be planned. The constitution of the canton provides no punish- 
ment for political offences, while the Federal authorities are powerless to 
interfere in criminal cases. 

Though conservatism or reaction be impossible at Geneva, its citizens 
would ill deserve their reputation for intelligence if they had not attempted 
some opposition to the “ system” that has culminated in such an outrage. 
The state of the republic’s finances required investigation. ‘‘ Hands have 
been very free with the State chest,” a Radical official publicly admitted, 
in a late examination of some fraud. High functionaries have been con- 
victed of habitual stealing. There has been a system of open accounts and 
extraordinary budgets by which money disappeared without remedy. 
M. Fazy’s great work, the levelling of the fortifications, was a heading for 
all unaccounted deficits. ‘ Excellence, ot porterons-nous cette somme ? ” 
became a formula in any difficulty. ‘“ Au nivellement,” replied the chief, 
and so all discrepancies were levelled. 

It had long been a surprise to the increasing party of Independents that 
they could not command a majority in the elections, It was felt that there 
was trickery somewhere. And trickery was easy by the Radical elective 
system. The Fazy organization almost destroyed any power of choice for 
the individual elector. No obedient tenants were ever led to the poll in 
England more despotically than the voters at Geneva. The elector was, 
and is obliged to vote for his representatives, not individually, but in a 
mass. There are, for instance, forty-three members of the Great Council 
returned by the electoral college of the city. A list of names is prepared 
by the chiefs of the rival parties. The eleetor probably never heard 
of some among them, nor cares to inquire into the antecedents of others 
on the list presented to him; but he must accept it, or become an enemy, 
or resign his electoral right. The lists are arranged in ingenious combi- 
nations to secure party success, and with little regard to the return of 
really good representatives. So long as pink or blue triumphs, a faction 
is content and the mob cheers. The people’s real wishes are not even 
consulted by the rival cliques of newspaper editors and place-hunters, It 
has been found by recent investigation, that to strengthen itself, the Fazy 
government fabricated 3,000 votes, the gross number of electors being 
about 12,000. 

Meantime, the quiet but stern protest made by the superior classes at 
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Geneva against the acts of their rulers was very decided. Without one 
exception, the old Conservative families of the town have held aloof from 
even casual acquaintance with the Fazy clique. Not one of his colleagues 
has ever been seen in a salon “du haut.” The Geneva of the De la Rives, 
the De Candolles, the De Saussures, cannot easily be destroyed or annexed. 
It will, for the present at least, preserve its traditions, though a French 
prefect govern in place of M. Fazy, and Monseigneur Mermillod preach 
frcm the pulpit of Calvin. Since 1848, the Genevese gentry have enjoyed 
a learned leisure. ‘To an Englishman, whose manner of life is different, 
the pedantry of their society is half ridiculous, both in its short- 
comings and its assumptions. It really possesses many members of 
European reputation, and is not unlike a scientific and literary congress in 
its rejection of the usual social frivolitics. It affects extreme refinement 
and exclusivism. If its members, in sheer recoil from the intellectual 
austerity of its manners, wish to amuse themselves, they go to other 
countries; but gossip remains to the “ précieux ” and “ précieuses” of the 
place as a pleasure more valuable from the absence of any other. There 
is no hunting, shooting, or other healthy exercise for men, and still less for 
the womenkind “du haut.” Enterprising youths stalk a rare woodcock 
now and then with triumph, or ride in strings along a dusty road. “We 
seldom use open carriages,” observed a boy of twenty. “It is too cold in 
winter, and there is dew on summer evenings.” Yet the Genevese are not 
effeminate ; perhaps the bitter north wind that sweeps down their cold blue 
lake keeps their energy alive. The strength of the Genevese is, however, 
rather intellectual than physical. A continual exercise of the brain is 
customary even for young men of large fortune. There is a standard of 
perfection among the travelled and cosmopolitan connoisseurs of Geneva, 
so high that enthusiasm is checked and art is stunted for lack of frank and 
instinctive sympathy. The Genevese know too much to feel the influence 
of art. They are too omniscient for any play of the imagination, and no 
one ever heard of a Genevese poet, whether mute or vocal. The theatres 
are abandoned to strangers and Radicals, and the rare concerts are devoted 
to learned execution of music that belongs chiefly to the distant past or co 
tlhe dim future. Local painters are less trammelled than musicians by 
their public, and they can send their pictures to other exhibitions than the 
little salon of Geneva. The “cold shade” of the aristocracy of pure 
reason need not prevent their working for Paris and Turin. Twenty 
years ago, the Genevese connoisseurs hoped that they possessed a school 
of painting that should still further spread the glories of their new Athens. 
But the painters of their school never got much further than the rock and 
fir-tree, which its founder, Calame, had immortalized. It is true that the 
residence of Calame, native as he was of Vaud, gave some respectability 
to the drawing-masters of Geneva, though in the higher order of artists to 
whom our Constables, and Gainsboroughs, and Turners belong, he takes 
a low place. Calame is better known in Russia and Germany than in 
England, yet he is worthy of sympathy from the nation that first started an 
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Alpineclub. He supplied a want felt some twenty years ago even more than 
at. present, for about that time the higher Alps first began to be generally 
objects of admiration rather than of terror. He was the first accurate 
student of the perpetual snows and higher mountain forms. Calame has 
been condemned by French critics for attempting to interpret the sublime 
and stern aspects of the upper ranges—yct he rendered at least one or two 
of the impressions they excite. Perhaps an artist endowed with a power 
yet unknown, may some day show us the glory of those summits that even 
by their admirers are hardly understood. Though their rendering by 
Calame wants poetry, his drawing is good of the névé slopes and ruinous 
aiguilles of Swiss scenery. His picture of the Handeck Falls, in the Musée 
Rath at Geneva, is courageous in its faithful rendering of Alpine savage- 
ness. His paintings of Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa treat the tenderly 
keen summits with firmness. Several of his disciples have established 
themselves at Geneva, and perpetuate his favourite subjects, but he was 
not a master capable of founding a school. Nor is the intellectual republic 
a place where art can thrive, except in the persons of the numerous pro- 
fessors of drawing attracted by its swarms of schools and private tutors. 
The few good painters who happen to reside at Geneva, among whom 
rank first, Van Muyden, Humbert, Castan, Duval, and Hornung, exhibit 
in the Paris salons, and rely on foreign appreciation, careless of home 
criticism. One remarkable student of glacier colour and form passes his 
winters at Geneva—his summers at Chamouny. We think the name of 
Loppé will ere long be better known in England than it is yet. ‘Though 
we are not forgetful of the eccentric efforts of Mr. Elijah Walton and 
others of our ubiquitous artists, to represent in the glaring style popular 
in England, the sublimity of the higher Alps, we think M. Loppé is the 
first conscientious painter who has grappled with their truths. He has 
had strength of body and energy of will to study for weeks among the 
higher slopes of the Alps. By careful and prolonged labour, he has caught 
the real sentiment of the glacier world as it is seen in tle rugged yet 
viscous fall of the ice-rivers, and the unearthly, deathful beauty of the 
scarcely-trodden snow valleys. He admits the public to some of the sen- 
sations that are felt in the great workshops whence flow the rivers of 
Europe, and where the soil of the plains is prepared for the use of the 
living things below. He avoids the mountain panoramas which are 
outside the limits of art, and he has chosen rather to give realistic 
details of mountain form. Our readers will recognize in this sobriety of 
choice and faith, in the beauty of simple truth, one of the best characteristics 
of French art as opposed to the gaudy trickery of our English school 
of landscape. 

It would be diflicult to exaggerate the activity of the little republic in 
science if she is deficicnt in art. She has rendered many services to 
society in its practical improvements. The first experiment in the peni- 
tentiary discipline, which has become general in Europe, was tried by 


her ; the latest effort to lessen the suffering caused by war originated at 
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Geneva, when two years ago the Great Powers held there a conference 
for organizing neutral ambulances and licensed military nurses, and 
one by one agreed to the Genevese propositions. Two hundred and 
twenty societies for benevolent purposes work with feverish energy in the 
little State. There is in it an eagerness for knowledge unusual elsewhere, 
even in our time. A fresh idea, no matter what may be its parentage, 
is caught up by the fine ladies equally as by the professors “ du haut.” 
It is assimilated or rejected with a rapidity that our English temper 
cannot follow. 

The traditions to which the older families still cling, prevent display 
of the wealth which is abundant, and for the most part safely invested in 
foreign stock. There is pedantic affectation of contempt for mere money. 
A Rothschild or a Demidoff may establish themselves by the gates of the 
Genevese aristocrats without welcome ; kings and princes, unless in some 
way distinguished, are hardly reckoned the equals of the chiefs of “la 
société; ” but they will receive a rising writer or a scientitic celebrity to 
their intimacy. Notwithstanding the disagreeable pretension of Genevese 
manners, we must respect the stand made by the upper classes against 
the vulgar materialism of modern society and its various flunkeyisms. 
There are faults in the splendours of London and Paris more serious 
than the shabbiness and affectation of the Genevese “ perruques.” “ Mon- 
sieur,” said, in the last century, the chief magistrate of the republic to 
the gorgeous representative of the French king, who called pompously 
for ‘‘the people” of his guest, ‘ Ne vous donnez pas tant de peine, tous 
ines gens ce sont ma Jeanne,” and he pointed to the little maid who 
carried his la 
“ du haut.” Hardly a private carriage is to be met, and certainly none 
that are well appointed, in the streets of Geneva. Liveries are seldom 


antern. Somewhat of this simplicity remains in the usages 


allowed even in the houses of rich men, and an English groom or footman 
in the streets has to stand a good deal of insolence from the blouses who 
look on the miost respectable servants as their inferiors. It would also 
appear that ornament is as much despised by some of the modern Puritans 
of the city as in the days when their ancestors were restricted in the ampli- 
tude of their apparel and the fashion of their feasts. There is singular lack 
of beauty among the savants and savantes, and the squareness and stiffness 
of their temper might be expressed in their forms. Grace is rare in a race 
that values it so slightly, and quiet ugliness is stamped on all things 
new and old. ‘The womanliness of women is less esteemed than their 
wit. The domestic interests of the household, the affectionate care of an 
English mother, secm contemptible to these miniature De Staéls and Du 
Deffunds. No models can painters find in the Genevese population. No 
gleams of pleasant colour greet the eye as a stranger strolls along the 
tawdry quays and plaster streets of M. Fazy’s creation, but of intellect 
the very air seems full. The beautiful public buildings meet the eye at 
every corner. Conservatoire, atheneums, museums, libraries, establish- 
ments for promoting owniscience, have been provided by rich citizens. 
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Every creed of Christendom is represented, from the glittering Greek 
church that rises hard by the old cathedral, to the towers of the new 
Notre Dame de Genéve. The Freemasons’ Hall has its Greek oblong by 
the Byzantine Jewish Synagogue. It is said that pure rationalism becomes 
sectarian and propagandist at Geneva. Mormonism, spiritualism, and other 
heathenisms are not unrepresented in the town that listens with approval 
by turns to the orthodoxy of Merle d’Aubigné and the Darwinism of 
Professor Vogt. The people are proud of their eclecticism. They affect 
to esteem England, though with well-founded suspicion of her diplomacy. 
As befits the Latin mind, they have civil contempt for German confusions. 
They receive Russians, Greeks, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, as 
Solomon might have done the apes and peacocks of the South. The 
English colony lives apart, indifferent to any but the politics expounded 
in The Times, and too constant to their church, well served as it is by its 
present chaplain, to care for the ecclesiastical wars of Geneva. And what 
have we to do, after all, with the small canker of Geneva in the European 
world? Yet it may be, after all, the “speck in garnered fruit” which 
may seriously trouble future diplomacy. 

Geneva is a town of only forty thousand inhabitants. We shall not be 
accused of exaggerating its intellectual pre-emirence when we remind our 
readers that from its training have issued the chiefs of French Protestant- 
ism in both extremes of Calvinism and rationalism. Much that we enjoy 
most in the best French literature is from Genevese writers, whose nation- 
ality is lost in the Paris vortex. We need not remind our readers of Merle 
d’Aubigné, Gaussen, and Bungener, dear to Protestant tastes. Toéppfer 
in his Messrs. Vieuxbois, Jabot and their brothers perhaps originated the 
quaint histories of Mr. Pips and others beloved in our drawing-rooms, It is 
useless cataloguing names celebrated as are the De la Rives, De Candolles, 
and Pictets; and the best Genevese writers find translators in England, 
We believe even Madame de Gasparin’s somewhat breathless utterances go 
through more than one edition among our sentimentalists of the evan- 
gelical school. 

In the character of the educated class of Geneva is her strength. The 
present Federal pact of Switzerland may fall to pieces. The ancient tra- 
dition of France, that the Helvetic confederacy is necessary on her least 
defended frontier, may be abandoned by the Emperor, and Geneva may be 
annexed, to the injury rather than to the aggrandizement of his country ; 
but after six centuries of standard-bearing in the army of reformers, the 
educated Genevese must not abandon their post lightly. The little 
republic may have a difficult task in avoiding total destruction, for 
Montesquieu’s saying, ‘‘ Les hommes font les institutions qui font les 
hommes,” is evidenced by the general abasement of her citizens, since the 
constitution of 1846. Everything is done, not for and by the people, but 
for and by a succession of cliques, of whom the chiefs do not always seem 
perfectly loyal to their city. The constitution imposed on Geneva by the 
“able editors” trained in France, is a nest of disputes. The support of 
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tlie alien Swiss cantons is not much looked for, in the event of fresh 
disturbances. “ Those fools of confederates,” exclaims M. Fazy, “are 
behind the age!” The Radical demagogue has trained his followers to 
dislike the interference of Berne. 

What future remains for the ancient republic? From the day that 
she became a political agent, she has been in danger. Political fever has 
exhausted her strength. In her delirium, we find her dreaming with the 
rest of Switzerland of a marine! That will, we presume, involve marine 
neutrality and marine guarantees, and even more dangerous diplomacy than 
that forced on her by the treaties of 1815. 

The presence of the notorious Russian incendiary Hertzen and his 
paper, the Kolokol, still further increases the responsibilities of Geneva. 
She is a piece of tinder ready for a spark. We trust it may not ignite 
Europe, as a lucifer-match may set on fire a timber-yard. Even the Pope, 
the last Conservative prince in Europe, has no reason to rejoice in the 
advance at Geneva of the Roman Catholic creed. Extreme demoralisation 
has accompanied the success of the Ultramontane agents. ‘‘ Vous allez 
voir,” said an elderly Savoyard curé, “& supposer que nous prenions 
Genéve, que le siége nous aura cofité vingt mille ames.” Switzerland 
might make a gallant defence against the open attacks of her neighbours. 
She will find it hard to resist the destruction lately introduced by “ red” 
theories, when Furst is replaced by Ochsenbein, and Calvin by Fazy. 
Yet Switzerland is important to European balance, and Geneva is the weak 
point of Switzerland. We trust the final blow may not be struck at her 
ancient liberties under pretence of “ non-intervention, ” such as that which 
in 1846 betrayed the foreign cantons. ‘“ Non-intervention,” said Talley- 
rand, “is much the same as intervention ! ” 
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Superior Information, 
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I was once spinning a bait for pike in a small but well-stocked river in 
Northamptonshire, and I had just taken the bait-fish in my hand to adjust 
the hooks, when a friend who considered me learned in matters of sporting 
and natural history, said suddenly —“ Pray, what are those little black things 
floating on the water, shooting about in circles, the size of a split pea, there 
by the side of the stream?” He meant the whirligig, Gyrinus Natator. 

For my own part, I had not the faintest notion at that time, what the 
creatures were called. I have of course taken pains to find out before ven- 
turing to write this article. But I was pre-occupied then ; I was thinking 
of the bait, and whether it was any good trying that hole down by the 
little waterfall where I had a shady sort of a run yesterday ; and so | only 
answered, “ Oh, those are little black things that float on the water.” 

“ Thank you!” said he. It occurred to him, perbaps, that he had 
told me as much when he asked the question. And yet, in my abstraction, 
I no doubt fancied that I had fully satisfied him. The “ little black things” 
are common enough, and I had conveyed to him that they were no curi- 
osities ; but it did not strike me, till I heard his laugh, that the oracle had 
not spoken the expected words of wisdom, and that my superior information 
must have appeared to him nothing better than a sham. 

This, indeed, is a very simple occurrence, but I have caught myself 
telling it often as a good tale, as the sort of thing a man mentions at his 
own expense with a fair conviction that he can afford to do so, as a funny 
exception to his general accuracy and information. 

People all over the world have certainly a tendency to endow some- 
body else with the credit for possessing superior information. Very clever 
people are constantly committing themselves by the perfect reliance they 
place upon the opinion or advice of some contemptible quack. A man 
who has given his whole heart, and most of his life to law, theology, or the 
classics, will often go for information on a matter of horseflesh or farming 
to some new pretender who happens to have at command a few special and 
technical phrases. A man ora child may pass for an adept without much 
apprenticeship. Let him assert himself pretty loudly, and he is sure of 
listeners. I once made the acquaintance of a very gaudy barn-door cock ; 
he was in the habit of strutting and crowing his challenges all day; but 1 
regret to add that, when at last they were answered, when a neighbouring 
fowl of small stature burst upon his dunghill, he fled in the most disrepu- 
table manner, before the very faces of his hens. He had not a ha’porth of 
the pluck he bragged of. The adept sometimes is sterling enough, no doubt, 
but frequently he is some little fool to whom accident has given a character 
for proficiency. One would think that this latter personage could only 
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retain his ascendancy amongst the very ignorant or the very loving; te., 
with the unsophisticated, or in the bosom of his family. These of course, 
one might imagine, would be content with a superstition, and fail to per- 
ceive the fallibility of their god. But the strange thing is, that wise men 
are so often contented to seek their information from the lips of ignorance. 

What I mean to say is this, that not only is a man who has the credit 
for being an adept Icoked upon from all quarters with a wonderful respect, 
but that also it does not seem to be a particularly difficult matter to 
obtain that credit. In the instance which I have given of the Gyrinus 
Natator, I humbly consider that I arrogated nothing to myself: the oracle 
did not happen to be up in that subject ; and, besides, the oracle was 
busy and pre-oceupied. There would have been nothing ludicrous in the 
response but for the expectation of its infallibility. But how I enjoy 
seeing a thorough-paced pretender floored! And, after mature conside- 
ration, I think that a mere pretender to be a judge in wine is the finest 
and the fairest game of all. Observe with what expressive silence he 
seeks to convince you of his superior information! He scorns to bluster 
about his knowledge. He covers the glass with both his hands, and sniffs 
the aroma when the wine is supposed to be warm; he holds the stem 
lightly between his finger and thumb, sloping the glass a little, and looks 
intently upon what he conceives to be an oily richness running down the 
sides of the glass. Then, perhaps, he pronounces on the vintage or the 
bin, as the case may be. He tells you that it is very fine wine indeed ; 
that it ought to be drunk, however, as there is a good deal of it, he 
believes, and it would be a sin to let it get passe. This, and all the rest 
of it, which we know so well by heart, he says and does. Alas! for his 
superior information ; for you, suspecting that he was an impostor, gave 
him a bottle out of the cask of something rather tawny. A little circum- 
stance once occurred within my own knowledge, which is, perhaps, worth 
setting down here. Some gentlemen, who were either a committee, or a 
board, or a meeting, at any rate who had met together very many times 
on business, determined, as such gentlemen do determine, to solace their 
anxieties with a dinner. This dinner was to be given at some first-rate 
hotel, eitter in Marchester or Liverpool, I believe. Well, as the dinner 
vas to be dainty and the wines “ curious,” the original business committee 
appointed yet another committee amongst themselves, which sheuld have 
power to choose two able and experienced men given to a familiarity with 
French dishes, but, above and beyond all, connoisseurs in wine. As far 
as the mere dinner went, I understand that they got on tolerably well— 
possibly their only business here consisted in approving the elaborate 
carte sent them by the cook; but the wine was a more solemn matter. A 
great responsibility rested on them, With champagne, of course, they were 
safe, as the brand was a sufficient guide. Neither did they at all commit 
themselves in the matter of claret ; Lafitte and a heavy price carried them 
through. But with port wine they found some difficulty, and their opinions 
were divided. It grew dark as they argued and tasted, and lights were 
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brought. They were left alone in the room at last with port and sherry ; 
and when at length the time came for these superiorly-informed beings, 
these, the elect of the committee, to produce the port which they had 
chosen out of so many samples, lo! and behold! it was brown sherry. 
Now, 1 wonder if I may say, without disrespect to the clergy, that it is 
very seldom I obtain from the pulpit the information which I desire. 
That information ought to be superior, because it commonly comes from 
educated gentlemen, and always from those who are supposed to have 
made its subject their special study. Sometimes it zs superior; it is 
better than one’s own, I mean; it is as good as the pages of a book. It is 
a common and a hateful fault; it is a silly and a disreputable fashion, 
which reviles the clergy of these kingdoms. With the exception perhaps 
of the bar,'there is no profession whose members are so well informed as 
those of the clerical. And yet how frequently is one ashamed of the 
sermon, and indirectly of the clergyman who preaches it! Very often his 
superior information is taken wholesale and word for word from somebody 
*else’s printed sermon ; occasionally he only steals the skeleton and the 
thoughts ; sometimes he borrows a friend’s lucubrations, and, in that way, 
very possibly gives us the benefit of thoughts twice stolen. But I am 
very seriously afraid that the most common practice is to contrive by some 
means to do without any thoughts at all. ‘This is a pity and distressing. 
It is pretentious and unfair, and an abuse of confidence, for a man to dress 
himself up in a silk gown and walk solemnly along an aisle, and slowly up 
some steps, conducted by another man with a red collar and a blue stick 
with gilding at the top, when he has got nothing to say. The public have 
been saying their prayers, and are quite contented to let well alone; they 
are ready to leave the church with reverential thoughts and good desires; 
they are not exorbitant in their demands, and really don’t want to trouble 
anybody for anything more. But when the responsible parties offer to 
begin again, when they tacitly assure us that there is yet another matter 
worth staying for, and when this other matter is ushered in with the 
pomp and promise mentioned above, it does seem reasonable that some 
effort should be made to rise above rigmarole, and to present something 
of a higher character than the most vapid platitudes. And yet there is in 
the depths a deeper still. However annoying it may be to have a string 
of unmeaning sentences forced upon you, it is much more annoying, and 
I think irritating, to have some ridiculous truism recommended to your 
understanding with as much circumstance and show as if it were a recent 
discovery in polemics, or an important message from Heaven. Worst of all 
is that explanation which seeks to recommend itself by its condescension, 
which is supposed to come from a great mind to a very narrow one, which 
charitably amplifies matters in order to make them easy. Thus, I once 
heard with my own ears a piece of superior information which made them 
tingle, and surely nothing less than the reticence of good manners could 
have saved the congregation from committing themselves in shouts of 
laughter. “ As it were 4 young lion lurking in secret,” said the preacher ; 
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“that is, my brethren,” he kindly continued, “a lion in the bloom of 
youth.” O ye gods! a rosy-cheeked lion, a blushing lion! And yet he 
never saw the incongruity, but thought in his heart that he had made 
matters clear and comfortable to our comprehensions. 

Perhaps, as a matter of fact, every one is better informed than his 
fellow upon some point, and every one therefore who can speak or write is 
capable of conveying information. But let us take care that the man to 
whom we go is a sterling man, a genuine professor of the subject on which 
ve consult him. No one surely who wished to learn how to milk a cow 
would apply to the school-girl who was passing through a course of in- 
struction, but to the milkmaid herself. Neither would a reasonable man 
who desired to become acquainted with top-dressing and turnips inquire 
of any other than an experienced farmer. But from these, undoubtedly, 
a great deal might be learned. The relative value of a knowledge of the 
classics and a knowledge of milking or of agriculture has little to do with 
the fact that farmer and classic have each a very considerable amount of 
knowledge which the other does not possess. The presence of superior 
information on one side is as clear as its presence on the other; and no 
one, however learned, who will condescend to ask questions, can go 
through the world without confessing that he becomes a wiser man almost 
every day of his life. 

I think we deceive ourselves wretchedly about the amount and value 
of our information. General knowledge is exceedingly superficial with 
the mass of ‘educated people,” though they may be, perhaps, the last to 
think so. We take our acquirements too much for granted. Most of us, 
perhaps, know how far Mercury is from the sun ; that the peregrine falcon 
changes the colour and markings of her plumage after the first moult, and 
that flint is one of the primitive earths, But should we be able to endure 
one of the great tests of a thorough soundness ; to answer, off-hand, the 
searching, though simple, questions of a child in the easy rudiments of 
astronomy, ornithology, or geology? However, men will gild an orna- 
ment when they cannot afford a golden one; and we are all ready enough 
to assert ourselves in matters of information : we don’t let the world rate 
us at too low an estimate. The best of us tag on a bit of tinsel some- 
times. We all do it,—from the man who “ crams” his conversation, to 
him who is only silent in order that he may appear to know. And really, 
after all, there is nothing very alarming in all this. There is often much 
less hypocrisy in it than in the conventional “‘Good morning ;” and if a 
man will only refrain from irritating his fellow-creatures, by assuming 
their boundless ignorance in the explanation he offers them on matters 
which are patent to mankind ; if he will avoid, as far as possible, flourishing 
his superior information in their faces when they least desire it; if he will 
not profess a profound acquaintance with matters of which he is entirely 
ignorant, we shall all jog on very comfortably, either in our learning or 
our ignorance; for, whatever else we may lack or possess, there will at 
least be the happy presence of that invaluable companion, good-humour. 
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The Modern Doctrine of Culture. 


Waar is at present styled culture must always have existed among men as 
a practice, but the idea of it is now for the first time struggling into definite 
shape as a doctrine. Even yet it has not, so fir as I know, been strictly 
formulated, but the human intellect in Europe is gradually realizing it ; 
and when this is done, a striking addition will have been made to our 
intellectual notions. It would be hard to overrate the importance of this 
fact, for the likelihcod is, that new stars appear in the sky oftencr than 
new doctrines dawn upon men’s minds. ‘There is something, too, very 
peculiar in this case, from the circumstance that the idea has suggested 
itself generally, and has had no apostle. Goethe’s name is the one most 
prominently connected with it; but that was owing to his notably prac- 
tising it as an art, rather than his revealing it as a science. As we have 
said, this latter has not been done even yet, and, possibly, it is stiil too 
early for any successful attempt at it. We can only adumbrate the doc- 
trine, so to speak. Its speciality, I conceive, is this, that it urges to a 
conscious conduct of life in which goodness is no longer the final object. 
A fresh department of behaviour is visibly thrown open, in the case of 
which the common virtues are not specifically relevant ; a higher branch of 
morals is instituted, in which the factors are not justice and truth, but a set 
of artistic sensibilities. The preliminary explanation of this is, that the 
doctrine does not, in the first instance, refer to overt acts, but to experi- 
ence of another kind; until recently, this latter portion of human exist- 
ence has been theoretically overlooked, though, of course, it could never 
be practically ignored. Ethical teaching has restricted itself to enforcing 
honesty and generosity, but these obligations only bear upon our relations 
to our fellows. What has generosity to do with our admiration of a work 
of art, or honesty with our thrills in presence of a sunset? The duties in 
this interior sphere of our lives are to ourselves, not to others ; and the sug- 
gestions offering as to their nature are so novel, that intelligible description 
is hardly to be essayed. We moderns find ourselves under subtle obliga- 
tions to be this and that, instead of the ancient and more tangible ones of, 
to do such and such things; and the only answer we get to the question 
of how this can be effected is, by culture. Mere correctness of living, 
according to this new view, goes only part way; yeu must not only be 
good but capable; and the last, worst sin of all is impotency to enjoy ! 
The mental notion underlying this doctrine of culture, appears to be 
this, that our emotional experience is the final fact of life, in reference to 
which the virtues and everything else need only be considered as means; 
and, further, that we niay chiefly determine the character of this expe- 
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rience for ourselves by the consciously controlled use of our emotions. 
To this we must add the implied discovery of the important distinction, 
that our expetience divides into two classes, the one of which may be 
called transitive, and the other intransitive ; that is to say, in the former 
case the behaviour expresses itself in overt action, while in the latter case 
the experience is wholly passive. It is to these last-named states of mind 
that culture applies; and it holds the same position in reference to then 
that morality does in relation to practical conduct. The intransitive has 
always necessarily been a wider and more important sphere of life than 
the transitive, for in the mundane arrangement of things, opportunities 
for overt action present themselves very sluggishly and sparsely contrasted 
with the quick and continuous action of the feelings ; and although in 
modern times the world grows busier than of old, civilization progres- 
sively multiplying the active opportunities, still the intransitive region 
has extended itself upon a larger scale than the transitive. Our ideas and 
feelings are in more striking disproportion to our doings than ever; and 
it may be this fact which has forced upon us the idea of culture as a 
doctrine. Religious contemplation used to be the only opening for culture, 
in addition to the delight offered by the Fine Arts, but a fresh domain 
has been added by modern physical science, its disclosures pressing even 
the intellect into this service by the sheer grandeur of our mental con- 
ceptions of the world we find ourselves in. The field of our knowledge, 
owing to the revelations of the telescope, the microscope, chemical 
analysis, scientific classification, as in the case of geology, and the 
increasing stores of information resulting from foreign travel and inter- 
national intercourse, is extended far beyond the possibilities or needs 
of the practical conduct. The heavens and the earth are opened to 
us, new constellations of discoveries ever arising, which startle us with 
feelings of surprise and joy, underneath which we have simply to sit 
still. Something very nearly akin to this may even now be said 
of the way in which we are affected by the spectacle of the wonders 
which man himself achieves by the aid of present scientific appliances. 
Our contemplation of modern constructive and manufacturing feats, 
and of the control we are obtaining over elementary forces, is in 
itself an additional means of a more liberal culture, since the intran- 
sitive feelings are now often aroused by it, and that very acutely. 
But, perhaps, a still more striking instance of the enlargement of the 
sphere of culture in recent times remains to be noted. The ancients, as 
it has often been remarked, had no school of landscape-painting, and there 
are few traces among them of anything answering to that intense feeling 
which we now call by the name of a love of Nature. It is not to be 
supposed, for we have proofs to the contrary, that the Greeks, for example, 
did not feel some emotion at the sight of. the quiet sea, or when standing 
under the arch of the midnight sky; but there is no evidence whatever 
that this feeling was cultivated designedly, only for the enjoyment of it. 


Now, however, men deliberately make journeys across the world to hear 
9j—2 
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the thunder of a cataract, and watch the shiftings of its intermingling 
rainbows in the white horizon of spray; they laboriously, and at risk of 
personal safety, climb mountains at midnight, to await the uprising of the 
sun: valleys, dales, and hills have rival reputations, just as beautiful 
women have, and worshippers seck them from far and near. There is 
scarcely a hidden brook which has not its pilgrim adorer, or a stray 
flower without some devotee. In these instances, it is not knowledge 
which is the means of the experience, but only a sort of sensuous obser- 
vation. This may now and again, and with more or less completeness, 
run into a contemplation of the power, wisdom, and goodness displayed, 
but that is not a necessary consequence. 

What we have hitherto mentioned, may be described as new, additional 
departments of culture, arising out of the fresh circumstantial arrange- 
ments of modern life ; but literature has always been held a chief means 
of culture, the poets and the story-tellers everywhere appearing from 
the earliest times. If, however, not a fresh appliance, still the modern 
development of literature amounts to an enormous increase of the 
influence of this old agency. Let it be borne in mind that all writings 
read for the mere enjoyment furnished in the reading are instruments of 
culture, and of no use further ; and, then, let it be imagined to what 
extent this practice is carried in these days, when every person, by the 
general diffusion of the art of reading, is his own story-teller. The 
printing-press has now placed the Book in all hands, and by means of it, 
in the recurring pauses of business, on the hearth, in the railway 
carriage, aboard the ship, we are ever using our emotions artificially. A 
special criticism is also suggested here. In past times, even the most 
poetical romance was understood to have a body of fact in it, but now we 
have got to avowed fiction, all pretence of actual reality being wilfully 
thrown aside. Very soon it cannot but be recognized, even popularly, 
that our modern general literature, of which the Novel is becoming more 
and more the type, is only a gigantic machinery for the enjoyment of the 
feelings. The reading of fiction is not the highest form of culture, 
since, owing to the emotions being mainly aroused by sight of personal 
vicissitudes, the feelings have a tendency to specifically define themselves, 
and to point towards action ; but this is now greatly, and increasingly, 
checked by the knowledge that pure fiction is practised; and thus the 
transitive feelings may almost be said to form intransitive habits, again 
widening the sphere of culture, although in a lower range. <A further 
illustration of the extension of culture as a practice is furnished by the 
ever-growing popularity of music. Already by the aid of the modern 
pianoforte instrument, music is almost perpetual and omnipresent. But 
all the agencies alluded to may be classed together as exemplifying the 
fast developing habit of relying upon artificial arrangements of circum- 
stances for the exercise of our emotional capabilities. This practice has 
now reached a point at which it is almost matter of necessity that it should 
force upon us a mental canception of culture as a doctrine. 
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Has culture any dangers? Some of those who have most clearly 
perceived the growing tendency towards it, express strange apprehensions. 
The risk of it appears to lie in a certain reflex bearing it may have upon 
our practical lives. When the notion is fully realized that selected and 
artificial arrangements are better for the purposes of emotion than actual 
circumstances, will fixedness of principles be observed? If goodness 
is no longer held to be an end in itself, but only useful as a means 
for securing a result in our experience, may not justice and honour 
come to be regarded as rude, provisional rules, only absolutely cbli- 
gatory during the infantage of men, before they had arrived at an 
intelligent discretion of expediency? May men seek to pick and 
choose, to re-arrange and select in the practical as well as the 
ideal life, having reference simply to emotional gratifications? Will 
the sense of duty be transformed from the recognition of a positive and 
outward obligation into a mere feeling of an inward impulse, without 
fixedness, but changing and varying with the mood? May not persons 
even be tempted designedly to exhaust the varicties of conduct, for the 
very purpose of testing the possibilities of experience ; each one again 
plucking for himself the fatal apple of the dread tree of life, from the old 
fascinating curiosity of distinguishing good and evil? These are disturb- 
ing questions, and the more so since there seems to be some evidence 
pointing in favour of the more startling answer. Even in religious 
matters, where individual conviction has the severest sway, a kind of 
laxness of denominational principles is showing itself. In all quarters 
the talk is now of “union,” and the desire for that appears to be rising 
above the claims of distinctive belief; an impatience is evinced that con- 
siderations of abstract truth should stand in the way of social intercourse. 
Does not, it may be asked, this indicate a dilapidation of the conscience ? 
Is it not likely that vigorous, healthy morality will be exchanged for a 
weak and morbid sentimentalism? It may be well, however, to remember 
that a new doctrine is certain to start fears of this kind, merely by its 
being new. Christianity itself, for instance, which was most essentially 
a new religious cult, must have raised among the believers in the Law 
very unsettling questions much akin to these. Some passages of St. Paul's 
Epistles set at nought all positive prescriptions in favour of an emotional 
state of mind; but the new motives, intangible as they might at first 
appear, proved themselves fully adequate in practice. The reassuring 
guarantee, however, is, that the feelings which actuate the practical life 
cannot be greatly interfered with by ideal culture ; they will not allow of 
much meddling with in an experimental way: while nobody in their 
sane wits can doubt that they can only be efficiently exercised according 
to the old-fashioned rules of positive morality, which are thus quite safe 
against being imagined away. The culture of the intransitive and the 
transitive feelings does not proceed in the same way nor by similar means. 
It is a man’s own acts, and his personal relationships towards other indi- 
viduals, which fix and regulate the latter; and those doings, to turn ovt 
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well, must be guided by the set commonplace rules of virtue. No doubt 
the old choice of wickedness or goodness will always lie before a man, 
and if he prefers illicit gratifications, he may enjoy them by neglect- 
ing virtue; but he will never be able to secure the delights of 
‘irtue by practising vice. No possible kind of culture can confuse 
experience in that way ; so that it is hard to see where the actual danger 
is to arise. 

We fancy that even the doctrinal laxness of the present day may be 
explained on specific grounds, without considering it an omen of the 
permanent relinquishment of the love of abstract truth, under the in- 
fluence of misdirected culture. Denominational exclusiveness, with its 
consequent sense of superiority, used to bring into play a special emotion ; 
but that feeling would seem to have grown stale for the present, and men 
now find an emotional gratification in cultivating union. Possibly the 
complaeency of this charity will in time fail along with its novelty; and 
then men may withdraw again into the exclusiveness of opposing sections 
for the enjoyment of the other feeling. But culture proper has no neces- 
sary connection with this class of emotions at all; they are decidedly 
transitive, and are governed by different motives. The noticeable ten- 
dency toward ritualism setting in of late years is much more clearly con- 
nected with the recent systematic development of culture; for much of the 
feeling it awakens is intransitive, though some of it is not; but here 
again, the mere lapse of time since the disuse of the practices now re- 
sumed may have something to do with the matter; owing, that is, to the 
necessity for change of custom at historic intervals for the reinvigoration 
of the emotions. This influence of the feelings on the vicissitudes of con- 
troversy, apart from intellectual necessities, has never been fully investi- 
gated. Its clear understanding would, I feel assured, explain the direction 
of many of our present activities, religious, social, and political; and 
would also, it is not improbable, enable us to predict new diversions of 
our energies. But this can in no way be properly called culture, for it 
does not admit of conscious individual practice; it depends on the passage 
of long periods of time, and the spontaneous impulse of masses of people. 
On the whole, therefore, I see little fear of the present increasing and pro- 
gressive culture unsettling common morality; the two spheres are dis- 
tinct, and never can be more than very temporarily and very slightly 
confused. At present, this may be a little the case, but the better appre- 
hending of culture as a doctrine will be certain to correct it; while by 
the practice of it in the additional fields of contemplation modern times 
are throwing open, human life will be greatly enriched. 
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Armadale. 


Boox THE FIFTH. 
—, 
CHAPTER I.—contenued. 
Miss Gwitt’s Diary. 

+ A al CTOBER 16th.—Two days 
<Q missed out of my Diary! I 
can hardly tell why, unless it 
is that Armadale irritates me 
beyond all endurance. The 
mere sight of him takes me 
back to Thorpe-Ambrose. I 
fancy I must have been afraid 
of what I might write about 
him, in the course of the last 
| two days, if I indulged myself 
in the dangerous luxury of 
opening these pages. 

“ This morning, I am afraid 
. of nothing—and I take up my 
3 pen again accordingly. 

“ Ts there any limit, I wonder, 
to the brutish stupidity of some 
men? I thought I had dis- 
covered Armadale’s limit when 
I was his neighbour in Norfolk 
—but my later experience at 

SES, ES SS Naples shows me that I was 
wrong. He is perpetually in and out of this house (crossing over to us 
in a boat from the hotel at Santa Lucia, where he sleeps); and he has 
exactly two subjects of conversation—the yacht for sale in the harbour 
here, and Miss Milroy. Yes! he-selects me as the confidante of his devoted 
attachment to the major’s daughter! ‘It’s so nice to talk to a woman 
about it!’ That is all the apology he has thought it neces.ury to make 
for appealing to my sympathies—my sympathies !—on the subject of ‘ his 
darling Neelie,’ fifty times a day. He is evidently persuaded (if he thinks 
about it at all) that I have forgotten, as completely as he has forgotten, 
all that once passed between us, when I was ‘first at Thorpe-Ambrose. 
Such an utter want of the commonest delicacy and the commonest tact, in 
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a creature who is, to all appearance, possessed of a skin, and not a hide, 
and who does, unless my ears deceive me, talk, and not bray, is really 
quite incredible when one comes to think of it. But it is, for all that, 
quite true. He asked me—he actually asked me, last night—how many 
hundreds a year the wife of a rich man could spend on her dress. ‘ Don’t 
put it too low,’ the idiot added, with his intolerable grin. ‘ Neelie shall 
be one of the best-dressed women in England when I have married her.’ 
And this to me, after having had him at my feet, and then losing him 
again through Miss Milroy! This to me, with an Alpaca gown on, and a 
husband whose income must be helped by a newspaper ! 

“T had better not dwell on it any longer. I had better think and 
write of something else. 

“The yacht. Asa relief from hearing about Miss Milroy, I declare 
the yacht in the harbour is quite an interesting subject tome! She (the 
men call a vessel ‘ She ;’ and I suppose if the women took an interest in 
such things, they would call a vessel ‘He’); she is a beautiful model ; 
and her ‘ top-sides’ (whatever they may be) are especially distinguished 
by being built of mahogany. But, with these merits, she has the defect, 
on the other hand, of being old—which is a sad drawback—and the crew 
and the sailing-master have been ‘ paid off,’ and sent home to England— 
which is additionally distressing. Still, if a new crew and a new sailing- 
master can be picked up here, such a beautiful creature (with all her 
drawbacks) is not to be despised. It might answer to hire her for a 
cruise, and to see how she behaves. (If she is of my mind, her behaviour 
will rather astonish her new master!) The cruise will determine what 
faults she has, and what repairs, through the unlucky circumstance of her 
age, she really stands in need of. And then-at will be time to settle, 
whether to buy her outright or not. Such is Armadale’s conversation, 
when he is not talking of ‘ his darling Neelie.’ And Midwinter, who can 
steal no time from his newspaper work, for his wife, can steal hours for 
his friend, and can offer them unreservedly to my irresistible rival, the 
new yacht. 

“ T shall write no more, to-day. If so-ladylike a person as I am 
could feel a tigerish tingling all over her to the very tips of her fingers, 
I should suspect myself of being in that condition at the present moment. 
But, with my manners and accomplishments, the thing is, of course, out 
of the question. We all know that a lady has no passions. 


“ October 17th.—A letter for Midwinter this morning, from the slave- 
owners—I mean the newspaper-people in London—which has set him at 
work again harder than ever. A visit at luncheon-time, and another 
visit at dinner-time from Armadale. Conversation at luncheon about the 
yacht. Conversation at dinner about Miss Milroy. I have been honoured, 
in regard to that young lady, by an invitation to go with Armadale to- 
morrow to the Toledo, and help him to buy some presents for the beloved 
object. I didn’t fly out at him—I only made an excuse. Can words 
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express the astonishment I feel at my own patience? No words can 
express it. 


** October 18th.—Armadale came to breakfast this morning, by way of 
catching Midwinter before he shuts himself up over his work. 

“‘ Conversation the same as yesterday’s conversation at lunch. 
Armadale has made his bargain with the agent for hiring the yacht. 
The agent (compassionating his total ignorance of the language) has 
helped him to find an interpreter, but can’t help him to find a crew. 
The interpreter is civil and willing, but doesn’t understand the sea. 
Midwinter’s assistance is indispensable ; and Midwinter is requested (and 
consents !) to work harder than ever, so as to make time for helping his 
friend. When the crew is found, the merits and defects of the vessel 
are to be tried by a cruise to Sicily, with Midwinter on board to give his 
opinion. Lastly (in case she should feel lonely), the ladies’ cabin is most 
obligingly placed at the disposal of Midwinter’s wife. All this was settled 
at the breakfast-table ; and it ended with one of Armadale’s neatly-turned 
compliments, addressed to myself:—‘ I mean to take Neelie sailing with 
me, when we are married. And you have such good taste, you will be able 
to tell me everything the ladies’ cabin wants between that time and this.’ 

“Tf some women bring such men as this into the world, ought other 
women to allow them to live? It is a matter of opinion. J think not. 

“What maddens me, is to see, as I do see plainly, that Midwinter 
finds in Armadale’s company, and in Armadale’s new yacht, a refuge from 
me. He is always in better spirits when Armadale is here. He forgets 
me in Armadale almost as completely as he forgets me in his work. And 
I bear it! What a pattern wife, what an excellent Christian Iam! 


‘ October 19th.—Nothing new. Yesterday over again. 


“ October 20th.—One piece of news. Midwinter is suffering from 
nervous headache; and is working in spite of it, to make time for his 
holiday with his friend. 


“ October 21st.—Midwinter is worse. Angry and wild and unapproach- 
able, after two bad nights, and two uninterrupted days at his desk. Under 
any other circumstances he would take the warning, and leave off. But 
nothing warns him now. He is still working as hard as ever, for Arma- 
dale’s sake. How much longer will my patience last? 


October 22nd.—Signs, last night, that Midwinter is taxing his brains 
beyond what his brains will bear. When he did fall asleep, he was 
frightfully restless ; groaning and talking and grinding his teeth. From 
some of the words I heard, he seemed at one time to be dreaming of his 
life when he was a boy, roaming the country with the dancing dogs. At 
another time ‘he was back again with Armadale, imprisoned all night on 
the wrecked ship. Towards the early morning hours, he grew quieter. I 
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fell asleep; and, waking after a short interval, found myself alone. My 
first glance round showed me a light burning in Midwinter’s dressing- 
room. I rose softly, and went to look at him. 

“ He was seated in the great ugly old-fushioned chair, which I 
ordered to be removed into the dressing-room out of the way, when we 
first came here. His head lay back, and one of his hands hung listlessly 
over the arm of the chair. The other hand was on his lap. I stole a 
little nearer, and saw that exhaustion had overpowered him, while he was 
either reading or writing—for there were books, pens, ink, and paper on 
the table before him. What had he got up to do secretly, at that hour of 
the morning? I looked closer at the papers on the table. They were all 
neatly folded (as he usually keeps them), with one exception—and that 
exception, lying open on the rest, was Mr. Brock’s letter. 

“T looked round at him again, after making this discovery, and then 
noticed for the first time another written paper, lying under the hand that 
rested on his lap. There was no moving it away without the risk of 
waking him. Part of the open manuscript, however, was not covered by 
his hand. I looked at it to see what he had secretly stolen away to read, 
besides Mr. Brock’s letter—and made out enough to tell me that it was 
the Narrative of Armadale’s Dream. 

“That second discovery sent me back at once to my bed—with some- 
thing serious to think of. 

“Travelling through France, on our way to this place, Midwinter’s 
shyness was conquered for once, by a very pleasant man—an Irish doctor 
—whom we met in the railway carriage, and who quite insisted on being 
friendly and sociable with us all through the day’s journey. Finding that 
Midwinter was devoting himself to literary pursuits, our travelling com- 
panion warned him not to pass too many hours together at his desk. 
‘Your face tells me more than you think,’ the doctor said. ‘If you are 
ever tempted to overwork your brain, you will feel it sooner than most 
men. When you find your nerves playing you strange tricks, don’t 
neglect the warning—drop your pen.’ 

“ After my last night’s discovery in the dressing-room, it looks as if 
Midwinter’s nerves were beginning already to justify the doctor’s opinion 
of them. If one of the tricks they are playing him, is the trick of tor- 
menting him again with his old superstitious terrors, there will be a 
change in our lives here before long. I shall wait curiously to see 
whether the conviction that we two are destined to bring fatal danger 
to Armadale, takes possession of Midwinter’s mind once more. If it does, 
I know what will happen. He will not stir a step towards helping his 
friend to find a crew fer the yacht ; and he will certainly refuse to sail 
with Armadale, or to let me sail with him, on the trial cruise. 





“ October 23rd.—Mr. Brock’s letter has, apparently, not lost its influence 
yet. Midwinter is working again to-day, and is as anxious as ever for the 
holiday-time that he is to pass with his friend. 
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“ Two o'clock.—Armadale here as usual; eager to know when Mid- 
winter will be at his service. No definite answer to be given to the 
question yet—seeing that it all depends on Midwinter’s capacity to 
continue at his desk. Armadale sat down disappointed—he yawned, 
and put his great clumsy hands in his pockets. I took up a book. The 
brute didn’t understand that I wanted to be left alone; he began again 
on the unendurable subject of Miss Milroy, and of all the fine things she 
was to have when he married her. Her own riding horse; her own 
pony-carriage ; her own beautiful little sitting-room upstairs at the 
great house, and so on. All that I might have had once, Miss Milroy is 
to have now—if J let her. 

“ Siz o’clock.—More of the everlasting Armadale! Half an hour 
since, Midwinter came in from his writing, giddy and exhausted. I had 
been pining all day for a little music, and I knew they were giving Norma 
at the theatre here. It struck me that an hour or two at the opera might 
do Midwinter good, as well as me; and I said, ‘Why not take a box at 
the San Carlo to-night?’ He answered in a dull, uninterested manner, 
that he was not rich enough to take a box. Armadale was present, and 
flourished his well-filled purse in his usual insufferable way. ‘I’m rich 
enough, old boy, and it comes to the same thing.’ With those words, he 
took up his hat, and trampled out on his great elephant’s feet, to get the 
box. I looked after him from the window, as he went down the street. 
‘Your widow, with her twelve hundred a year,’ I thought to myself, 
‘might take a box at the San Carlo whenever she pleased, without being 
beholden to anybody.’ The empty-headed wretch whistled as he went his 
way to the theatre, and tossed his loose silver magnificently to every beggar 
who ran after him. 

* * % * 

“ Midnight.—I am alone again at last. Have I nerve encugh to write 
the history of this terrible evening, just as it has passed? I have nerve 
enough, at any rate, to turn to a new leaf, and try. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE Diary CONTINUED. 


“ We went to the San Carlo. Armadale’s stupidity showed itself, even in 
such a simple matter as taking a box. He had confounded an opera with 
a play, and had cliosen a box close to the stage, with the idea that one’s 
chief object at a musical performance is to see the faces of the singers as 
plainly as possible! Fortunately for our ears, Bellini’s lovely melodies 
are, for the most part, tenderly and delicately accompanied—or the 
orchestra might have deafened us. 

“TI sat back in the box at first, well out of sight ; for it was impossible 
to be sure that some of my old friends of former days at Naples might 
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not be in the theatre. But the sweet music gradually tempted me out of 
my seclusion. I was so charmed and interested that I leaned forward 
vithout knowing it, and looked at the stage. 

“‘T was made aware of my own imprudence, by a discovery which, for 
the moment, literally chilled my blood. One of the singers, among the 
chorus ef Druids, was looking at me while he sang with the rest. His 
head was disguised in the long white hair, and the lower part of his face 
was completely covered with the flowing white beard, proper to the cha- 
racter. But the eyes with which he looked at me were the eyes of the 
one man on earth whom I have most reason to dread ever seeing again— 
Manuel ! 

“If it had not been for my smelling-bottle, I believe I should have 
lost my senses. As it was, I drew back again into the shadow. Even 
Armadale noticed ie sudden change in me: he, as well as on 
asked if I was ill. I said I felt the heat, but hoped I should be bette 
presently—and then leaned back in the box, and tried to rally my courage. 
I succeeded in recovering self-possession enough to be able to look again 
at the stage (without showing myself) the next time the chorus appeared. 
There was the man again! But to my infinite relief, he never looked 





towards our box a second time. This welcome indifference, on his par 

helped to satisfy me that I had seen an extraordinary accidental resem- 

blance, and nothing more. I still hold to this conclusion, after having 
had leisure to think—but my mind would be more completely at ease than 
it is, if I had seen the rest of the man’s face, without the sta 
that hid it from all investigation. 

‘When the curtain fell on the first act, there was a tiresome ballet to 
be performed (according to the absurd Italian custom), before the opera 
went on. Though I had got over my first fright, I had been far too seri- 
ously startled to feel comfortable in the theatre. I dreaded all sorts of 
impossible accidents—and when Midwinter and Armadale put the question 
to me, I told them I was not well enough to stay through the rest of the 


fe disguises 
re) 


performance. 

“ At the decor of the theatre, Armadale proposed to say good -night. 
But Midwinter—evidently dreading the evening with me—asked him to 
come back to supper, if I had no objection. I said the necessary words— 
and we all three returned together to this house. 





“Ten minutes’ quiet in my own room (assisted by a little dose of 
Eau-de-Cologne and water) restored me to myself. I joined the men at 
the supper-table. They received my apologies for taking them away from 
the opera, with the complimentary assurance that I had not cost either of 
them the slightest sacrifice of his own pleasure. Midwinter declared that 
he was too completely worn out to care for anything but the two great 
blessings, unattainable at the theatre, of quiet and fresh air. Armadal 

said—with an Englishman’s exasperating pride in his own wor ig 
wherever a matter of Art is concerned—that he couldn’t make head or 
tail of the performance. The principal disappointment, he was good 
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enough to add, was mine, for I evidently understood foreign music, and 
enjoyed it. Ladies generally did, His darling little Neelie 

‘‘T was in no humour to be persecuted with his ‘ Darling Neelie’ 
after what I had gone through at the theatre. It might have been the 
irritated state of my nerves, or it might have been the Eau-de-Cologne 
flying to my head—but the bare mention of the girl seemed to set me in 
a flame. I tried to turn Armadale’s attention in the direction of the supper- 
table. He was much obliged, but he had no appetite for more. I offered 
him wine next—the wine of the country, which is all that our poverty 
allows us to place on the table. He was much obliged again. The 
foreign wine was very little more to his taste than the foreign music; but 
he would take some because I asked him ; and he would drink my health 
in the old-fashioned way—with his best wishes for the happy time when 
we should all meet again at Thorpe-Ambrose, and when there would be a 
mistress to welcome me at the great house. 

“ Was he mad to persist in this way? No; his face answered for him. 
He was under the impression that he was making himself particularly 





agreeable to me. 

“T looked at Midwinter. He might have seen some reason for inter- 
fering to change the conversation, if he had looked at me in return. But 
he sat silent in his chair, irritable and overworked, with his eyes on the 
ground, thinking. 

“T got up and went to the window. Still impenetrable to a sense of 
his own clumsiness, Armadale followed me. If I had been strong enough 
to toss him out of the window into the sea, I should certainly have done 
it at that moment. Not being strong enough, I looked steadily at the 
view over the bay, and gave him a hint, the broadest and rudest I could 
think of, to go. 

“¢A lovely night for a walk,’ I said, ‘if you are tempted to walk 
back to the hotel.’ 

“T doubt ifhe heard me. At any rate I produced no sort of effect on 
him. He stood staring sentimentally at the moonlight ; and—there is 
really no other word to express it—-blew a sigh. I felt a presentiment 
of what was coming, unless I stopped his mouth by speaking first. 

“¢ With all your fondness for England,’ I said, ‘you must own that 
we have no such moonlight as that at home.’ 

“ He looked at me vacantly, and blew another sigh. 

““¢] wonder whether it’s as fine to-night in England as it is here?’ 
he said. ‘I wonder whether my dear little girl at home is looking at the 
moonlight, and thinking of Me?’ 

“T could endure it no longer. I flew out at him at last. 

“¢ Good heavens, Mr. Armadale!’ I exclaimed, ‘is there only one 
subject worth mentioning, in the narrow little world you live in? I’m 
sick to death of Miss Milroy. Do pray talk of something else !’ 

“‘ His great broad stupid face coloured up to the roots of his hideous 
yellow hair. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he stammered, with a kind of sulky 
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surprise. ‘I didn’t suppose > he stopped confusedly, and looked 
from me to Midwinter. I understood what the look meant. ‘I didn’t 
suppose she could be jealous of Miss Milroy after marrying you!’ That 
is what he would have said to Midwinter, if I had left them alone 
together in the room ! 

“ As it was, Midwinter had heard us. Before I could speak again— 
before Armadale could add another word—he finished his friend’s uncom- 
pleted sentence, in a tone that I now heard, and with a look that I now 
saw, for the first time. 

“¢ You didn’t suppose, Allan,’ he said, ‘that a lady’s temper could 
be so easily provoked.’ 

“ The first bitter word of irony, the first hard look of contempt, I had 
ever had from him! And Armadale the cause of it ! 

““My anger suddenly left me. Something came in its place, which 
steadied me in an instant, and took me silently out of the room. 

*‘T sat down alone in the bed-room. I had a few minutes of thought 
with myself, which I don’t choose to put into words, even in these secret 
pages. I got up, and unlocked—never mind what. I went round to 
Midwinter’s side of the bed, and took—no matter what I took. The last 
thing I did, before I left the room, was to look at my watch. It was 
half-past ten; Armadale’s usual time for leaving us. I went back at once 
and joined the two men again. 

“T approached Armadale good-humouredly, and said to him,— 


“No! On second thoughts, I won’t put down what I said to him— 
or what I did, afterwards. I’m sick of Armadale! he turns up at every 
second word I write. I shall pass over what happened in the course of 
the next hour—the hour between half-past ten and half-past eleven—and 
take up my story again at the time when Armadale had left us. Can I 
tell what took place, as soon as our visitor’s back was turned, between 
Midwinter and me in our own room? Why not pass over what happened, 
in that case as well as in the other? Why agitate myself by writing 
it down? Idon’t know! Why dolI keep a diary at all? Why did the 
clever thief the other day (in the English newspapers) keep the very 
thing to convict him, in the shape of a record of every thing he stole? 
Why are we not perfectly reasonable in all that we do? Why am 
I not always on my guard and never inconsistent with myself, like a 
wicked character ina novel? Why? why? why? 

“J don’t care why! I must write down what happened between 
Midwinter and me to-night, because I must. ‘There’s a reason that 
nobody can answer—myself included. 

* * * *% * 

“Tt was half-past eleven. Armadale had gone. I had put on my 
dressing-gown, and had just sat down to arrange my hair for the night, 
when I was surprised by a knock at the door—and Midwinter came in. 

“He was frightfully pale. His eyes looked at me with a terrible 
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despair in them. He never answered when I expressed my surprise at 
his coming in so much sooner than usual ; he wouldn’t even tell me, when 
I asked the question, if he was ill. Pointing peremptorily to the chair 
from which I had risen on his entering the room, he told me to sit down 
again; and then after a moment, added these words :—‘ I have something 
serious to say to you.’ 

“T thought of what I had done—or, no, of what I had tried to do— 
in that interval between half past ten and half past eleven, which I have 
left unnoticed in my diary—and the deadly sickness of terror, which I 
never felt at the time, came upon me now. I sat down again, as I 
had been told, without speaking to Midwinter, and without looking 
at him. 

“He took a turn up and down the room, and then came and stood 
over me. 

“<Tf Allan comes here to-morrow,’ he began, ‘and if you see 
him 





“ His voice faltered, and he said no more. There was some dreadful 
erief at his heart that was trying to master him. But there are times 
when his will is a will of iron. He took another turn in the room, and 
crushed it down. He came back, and stood over me again. 

‘“¢ When Allan comes here to-morrow,’ he resumed, ‘let him come 
into my room, if he wants to see me. I shall tell him that I find it 
impossible to finish the work I now have on hand as soon as I had hoped, 
and that he must, therefore, arrange to find a crew for the yacht, without 
any assistance on my part. If he comes, in his disappointment, to appeal 
to you—give him no hope of my being free in time to help him, if he 
waits. Encourage him to take the best assistance he can get from strangers, 
and to set about manning the yacht without any further delay. The more 
occupation he has to keep him away from this house ; and the less you 
encourage him to stay here, if he does come, the better I shall be pleased. 
Don’t forget that, and don’t forget one last direction which I have now to 
give you. When the vessel is ready for sea, and when Allan invites us to 
sail with him, it is my wish that you should positively decline to go. He 
will try to make you change your mind—for I shall, of course, decline, on 
my side, to leave you in this strange house and in this foreign country by 
yourself. No matter what he says, let nothing persuade you to alter your 
decision. Refuse, positively and finally! Refuse, I insist on it, to set 
your foot on the new yacht!’ 

“ He ended quietly and firmly—with no faltering in his voice, and 
no signs of hesitation or relenting in his face. The sense of surprise which 
I might otherwise have felt at the strange words he had addressed to me, 
was lost in the sense of relief that they brought to my mind. The dread 
of those other words that I had expected to hear from him, left me as 
suddenly as it had come. I could look at him, I could speak to him 
once more. 

““¢ You may depend,’ I answered, ‘on my doing exactly what you 
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order me to do. Must I obey you blindly? Or may I know your reason 
for the extraordinary directions you have just given to me2’ 

“ His face darkened, and he sat down on the other side of my dressing- 
table, with a heavy, hopeless sigh. 

“¢ You may know the reason,’ he said, ‘if you wish it.’ He waited a 
little, and considered. ‘You have a right to know the reason,’ he 
resumed, ‘for you yourself are concerned in it.’ He waited a little 
again, and again went on. ‘I can only explain the strange request I 
have just made to you, in one way,’ he said. ‘I must ask you to 
recall what happened in the next room, before Allan left us to- 
night.’ 

“ He looked at me with a strange mixture of expressions in his face. 
At one moment I thought he felt pity for me. At another, it seemed move 
like horror of me. I began to feel frightened again; I waited for his next 
words in silence. 

“<¢T know that I have been working too hard lately,’ he went on, ‘ and 
that my nerves are sadly shaken. It is possible, in the state I am in now, 
that I may have unconsciously misinterpreted, or distorted, tle circum- 
stances that really took place. You will do me a favour if you will 
test my recollection of what has happened by your own. If my fancy 
has exaggerated anything, if my memory is playing me false anywhere, 
I entreat you to stop me, and tell me of it.’ 

“T commanded myself sufficiently to ask what the circumstances 
were to which he referred, and in what way I was personally concerned 
in them. 

“ «You were personally concerned in them, in this way,’ he answered. 
‘The circumstances to which I refer, began with your speaking to Allan 
about Miss Milroy, in what I thought, a very inconsiderate and very im- 
patient manner. I am afraid I spoke just as petulantly on my side—and 
I beg your pardon for what I said to you in the irritation of the moment. 
You left the room. After a short absence, you came back again, and 
made a perfectly proper apology to Allan, which he received with his 
usual kindness, and sweetness of temper. While this went on, you and 
he were both standing by the supper-table; and Allan resumed some con- 
versation which had already passed between you about the Neapolitan 
wine. He said he thought he should learn to like it in time, and he asked 
leave to take another glass of the wine we had on the table. Am I right 
so far?’ 

“The words almost died on my lips; but I forced them out, and 
answered him that he was right so far. 

“< You took the flask out of Allan’s hand,’ he proceeded. ‘You said 
to him, good-humouredly, “You know you don’t really like the wine, 
Mr. Armadale. Let me make you something which may be more to 
your taste. I have a receipt of my own for lemonade. Will you favour 
me by trying it?’ In those words, you made your proposal to him, 
and he accepted it. Did he also ask leave to look on, and learn how 
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the lemonade was made? and did you tell him that he would only 
confuse you, and that you would give him the receipt in writing, if he 
wanted it ?’ 

“ This time, the words did really die on my lips. I could only bow 
my head, and answer ‘ Yes’ mutely in that way. Midwinter went on. 

“¢ Allan laughed, and went to the window to look out at the Bay, 
and I went with him. After a while, Allan remarked, jocosely, that 
the mere sound of the liquids you were pouring out, made him thirsty. 
When he said this, I turned round from the window. I approached 
you, and said the lemonade took a long time to make. You touched 
me, as I was walking away again, and handed me the tumbler filled 
to the brim. At the same time, Allan turned round from the window ; 
and I, in my turn, handed the tumbler to him.—AIs there any mistake 
so far?’ 

“The quick throbbing of my heart almost choked me. I could just 
shake my head—I could do no more. 

“‘¢T saw Allan raise the tumbler to his lips.—Did you see it? I saw 
his face turn white, in an instant.—Did you? I saw the glass fall from 
his hand on the floor. I saw him stagger, and caught him before he fell. 
Are these things true? For God’s sake, search your memory, and tell me 
—are these things true?’ 

“ The throbbing at my heart seemed, for one breathless instant, to 
stop. The next moment something fiery, something maddening, flew 
through me. I started to my feet, with my temper in a flame, reckless 
of all consequences, desperate enough to say anything. 

“‘¢ Your questions are an insult ! Your looks are an insult!’ I burst 
out. ‘Do you think I tried to poison him ?’ 

“ The words rushed out of my lips in spite of me. They were the 
last words under heaven that any woman, in such a situation as mine, 
ought to have spoken. And yet I spoke them! 

“ He rose in alarm, and gave me my smelling-bottle. ‘ Hush! hush!’ 
he said. ‘ You, too, are overwrought—you, too, are over-excited by all 
that has happened to-night. You are talking wildly and shockingly. 
Good God! how can you have so utterly misunderstood me? Compose 
yourself—pray, compose yourself.’ 

“He might as well have told a wild animal to compose herself. 
Having been mad enough to say the words, I was mad enough next, to 
return to the subject of the lemonade, in spite of his entreaties to me to 
be silent. 

“¢T told you what I had put in the glass, the moment Mr. Armadale 
fainted,’ I went on; insisting furiously on defending myself, when no 
attack was made on me. ‘I told you I had taken the flask of brandy 
which you keep at your bedside, and mixed some of it with the lemonade. 
How could I know that he had a nervous horror of the smell and taste of 
brandy? Didn't he say to me himself, when he came to his senses, It’s 
my fault ; I ought to have warned you to put no brandy init? Didn't 
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he remind you, afterwards, of the time when you and he were in the Isle 
of Man together, and when the Doctor there innocently made the same 
mistake with him that I made to-night ?’ 

[“I laid a great stress on my innocence—and with some reason 
too. Whatever else I may be, I pride myself on not being a hypocrite. I 
was innocent—so far as the brandy was concerned. I had put it into the 
lemonade, in pure ignorance of Armadale’s nervous peculiarity, to disguise 
the taste of—never mind what! Another of. the things I pride myself 
on is, that I never wander from my subject. What Midwinter said next, 
is what I ought to be writing about now. ] 

“ He looked at me for a moment, as if he thought I had taken leave of 
my senses, Then he came round to my side of the table, and stood over 
me again. 

“ «Tf nothing else will satisfy you that you are entirely misinterpreting 
my motives,’ he said, ‘and that I haven’t an idea of blaming you in the 
matter—read this.’ 

“He took a paper from the breast-pocket of his coat, and spread it 
open under my eyes. It was the Narrative of Armadale’s Dream. 

‘In an instant the whole weight on my mind was lifted off it. I felt 
mistress of myself again—I understood him at last. 

**¢ Do you know what this is?’ he asked. ‘Do you remember what 
I said to you at Thorpe-Ambrose, about Allan’s Dream? I told you, 
then, that two out of the three Visions had already come true. I tell you 
now, that the third Vision has been fulfilled in this house to-night.’ 

“ He turned over the leaves of the manuscript, and pointed to the 
lines that he wished me to read. 

‘“‘T read these, or nearly these words, from the Narrative of the Dream, 
as Midwinter had taken it down from Armadale’s own lips :— 


‘<The darkness opened for the third time, and showed me the Shadow 
of the Man, and the Shadow of the Woman together. The Man-Shadow 
was the nearest 3¥ the Woman-Shadow stood back. From where she stood, 
I heard a sound like the pouring out of a liquid softly. I saw her touch 
the Shadow of the Man with one hand, and give him a glass with the 
other. He took the glass, and handed it to me. At the moment when I 
put it to my lips, a deadly faintness overcame me. When I recovered 
my senses again, the Shadows had vanished, and the Vision was at 
an end.’ 


“ For the moment, I was as completely staggered by this extraordinary 
coincidence as Midwinter himself. 

“‘ Ke put one hand on the open Narrative, and laid the other heavily 
on my arm. 

““* Now do you understand my motive in coming here?’ he asked. 
* Now do you see that the last hope I had to cling to, was the hope that 
your memory of the night’s events might prove my memory to be wrong ? 
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Now do you know why I won’t help Allan? Why I won’t sail with 
him? Why I am plotting and lying, and making you plot and lie too, to 
keep my best and dearest friend out of the house?’ 

“ «Have you forgetten Mr. Brock’s letter?’ I asked. 

“He struck his hand passionately on the open manuscript. ‘If 
Mr. Brock had lived to see what we have seen to-night, he would have 
felt what I feel, he would have said what I say!’ His voice sank 
mysteriously, and his great black eyes glittered at me as he made that 
answer. ‘Thrice the Shadows of the Vision warned Allan in his sleep,’ 
he went on; ‘and thrice those Shadows have been embodied in the after- 
time by You, and by Me! You, and no other, stood in the Woman’s 
place at the pool. I, and no other, stood in the Man’s place at the window. 
And you and I together, when the last Vision showed the Shadows together, 
stand in the Man’s place and the Woman’s place still! For this, the 
miserable day dawned when you and I first met. For this, your influence 
drew me to you, when my better angel warned me to fly the sight of your 
face. There is a curse on our lives! there is a fatality in our footsteps ! 
Allan’s future depends on his separation from us at once and for ever. 
Drive him from the place we live in, and the air we breathe. Force him 
among strangers—the worst and wickedest of them will be more harmless 
to him than we are! Let his yacht sail, though he goes on his knees to 
ask us, without You and without Me—and let him know how I loved him 
in another world than this, where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest !” 

“ His grief conquered him—his voice broke into a sob when he spoke 
those last words. He took the Narrative of the Dream from the table, and 
left me as abruptly as he had come in. 

“ As I heard his door locked between us, my mind went back to what 
he had said to me, about myself. In remembering ‘the miserable day’ 
when we first saw each other, and ‘the better angel’ that had warned him 
to ‘fly the sight of my face,’ I forgot all else. It doesn’t matter what I 
felt. I wouldn’t own it, even if I had a friend to speak to. Who cares for 
the misery of such a woman as I am? who believes in it? Besides, he 
spoke under the influence of the mad superstition that has got possession 
of him again. There is every excuse for him—there is no excuse for me. 
If I can’t help being fond of him, through it all, I must take the conse- 
quences and suffer. I deserve to suffer ; I deserve neither Jeve nor pity 
from anybody.—Good heavens, what a fool I am! And how unnatural 
all this would be, if it was written in a book ! 

“Tt has struck one. I can hear Midwinter still, pacing to and fro in 
his room. 

“He is thinking, I suppose? Well! Ican think too. What am I 
to do next? I shall wait and see. Events take odd turns, sometimes— 
and events may justify the fatalism of the amiable man in the next room, 
who curses the day when he first saw my face. He may live to curse it 


for other reasons than he has now. IfI am the Woman pointed at in the 
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Dream, there will be another temptation put in my way before long—and 
there will be no brandy in Armadale’s lemonade if I mix it for hima 


second time. 


Sm ete 


Sparen yo lagi pat: gener porte ed 


“ October 24th.—Barely twelve hours have passed since I wrote my 
yesterday’s entry—and that other temptation has come, tried, and con- 
quered me already ! 

“This time there was no alternative. Instant exposure and ruin 
stared me in the face—I had no choice but to yield in my own defence. 
In plainer words still, it was no accidental resemblance that startled me at 
the theatre last night. The chorus-singer at the opera was Manuel 
himself ! 

“ Not ten minutes after Midwinter had left the sitting-room for his 
study, the woman of the house came in with a dirty little three-cornered 
note in her hand. One look at the writing on the address was enough. 
He had recognized me in the box ; and the ballet between the acts of the 
opera had given him time to trace me home. I drew that plain conclu- 
sion in the moment that elapsed before I opened the letter. It informed 
me, in two lines, that he was waiting in a by-street, leading to the beach ; 
and that, if I failed to make my appearance in ten minutes, he should 
interpret my absence as an invitation to him to call at the house. 

“ What I went through yesterday, must have hardened me, I suppose. 
At any rate, after reading the letter, I felt more like the woman I once 
was than I have felt for months past. I put on my bonnet, and went 

- downstairs, and left the house as if nothing had happened. 

“ He was waiting for me at the entrance to the street. 

“Tn the instant when we stood face to face, all my wretched life with 
him came back to me. I thought of my trust that he had betrayed ; I 
thought of the cruel mockery of a marriage that he had practised on me, 
when he knew that he had a wife living; I thought of the time when I 
had felt despair enough at his desertion of me to attempt my own life. 
When I recalled all this, and when the comparison between Midwinter and 
the mean, miserable villain whom I had once believed in, forced itself into 
my mind, I knew, for the first time, what a woman feels when every atom 
of respect for herself has left her. If he had personally insulted me, at 
that moment, I believe I should have submitted to it. 

“ But he had no idea of insulting me, in the more brutal meaning of 
the word. He had me at his mercy, and his way of making me feel it 
was to behave with an elaborate mockery of penitence and respect. I let 
him speak as he pleased, without interrupting him, without looking at him 
a second time, without even allowing my dress to touch him, as we walked 
together towards the quieter part of the beach. I had noticed the wretched 
state of his clothes, and the greedy glitter in his eyes, in my first look at 
him. And I knew it would end—as it did end—in a demand on me for 
money. 

“Yes! After taking from me the last farthing I possessed of my own, 
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and the last farthing I could extort for him from my old mistress, he 
turned on me as we stood by the margin of the sea, and asked if I could 
reconcile it to my conscience to let him be wearing such a coat as he then 
had on his back, and earning his miserable living as a chorus-singer at the 
opera ! 

“ My disgust, rather than my indignation, roused me into speaking to 
him at last. 

“¢You want money,’ I said. ‘Suppose I am too posr to give it 
to you?’ 

“Tn that case,’ he replied, ‘I shall be forced to remember that you are 
a treasure in yourself. And I shall be under the painful necessity of 
pressing my claim to you on the attention of one of those two gentlemen 
whom I saw with you at the opera—the gentleman, of course, who is now 
honoured by your preference, and who lives provisionally in the light of 
your smiles.’ 

“T made him no answer—for I had no answer to give. Disputing 
his right to claim me from anybody, would have been a mere waste of 
words. He knew as well as I did that he had not the shadow of a claim 
on me. But the mere attempt to raise it would, as he was well aware, 
lead necessarily to the exposure of my whole past life. 

“ Still keeping silence, I looked out over the sea. I don’t know why 
—except that I instinctively looked anywhere rather than look at him. 

“ A little sailing boat was approaching the shore. The man steering 
was hidden from me by the sail; but the boat was so near that I thought 
I recognized the flag on the mast. I looked at my watch. Yes! It was 
Armadale coming over from Santa Lucia, at his usual time, to visit us in 
his usual way. 

Before I had put my watch back in my belt, the means of extri- 
cating myself from the frightful position I was placed in.showed themselves 
to me as plainly as I see them now. 

“T turned and led the way to the higher part of the beach, where 
some fishing-boats were drawn up which completely screened us from the 
view of any one landing on the shore below. Seeing probably that I had 
a purpose of some kind, Manuel followed me without uttering a word. 
As soon as we were safely under the shelter of the boats, I forced myself, 
in my own defence, to look at him again. 

““¢ What should you say,’ I asked, ‘if I was rich, instead of poor? 
What should you say if I could afford to give you a hundred pounds ?’ 

“ He started. I saw plainly that he had not expected so much as 
half the sum I had mentioned. It is needless to add that his tongue lied, 
while his face spoke the truth; and that when he replied to me, the 
answer was, ‘ Nothing like enough.’ 

‘¢¢ Suppose,’ I went on, without taking any notice of what he had said, 
‘that I could show you a way of helping yourself to twice as much— 
three times as much—five times as much as a hundred pounds, are you 
bold enough to put out your hand, and take it?’ 
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“ The greedy glitter came into his eyes once more. His voice dropped 
low, in breathless expectation of my next words. 

“‘¢ Who is the person?’ he asked. ‘ And what is the risk?’ 

‘‘T answered him at once, in the plainest terms. I threw Armadale 
to him, as I might have thrown a piece of meat to a wild beast who was 
pursuing me, 

“¢The person is a rich young Englishman,’ I said. ‘He has just 
hired the yacht called the Dorothea, in the harbour here ; and he stands 
in need of a sailing-master and a crew. You were once an officer in 
the Spanish navy—you speak English and Italian perfectly—you are 
thoroughly well acquainted with Naples and all that belongs to it. The 
rich young Englishman is ignorant of the language ; and the interpreter 
who assists him, knows nothing of the sea. He is at his wits’ end for want 
of useful help in this strange place; he has no more knowledge of the 
world than that child who is digging holes there with a stick in the sand ; 
and he carries all his money with him in circular notes. So much for the 
person. As for the risk, estimate it for yourself.’ 

“ The greedy glitter in his eyes grew brighter and brighter with every 
word I said. He was plainly ready to face the risk, before I had done 
speaking. 

‘‘¢ When can I see the Englishman ?’ he asked eagerly. 

“ T moved to the seaward end of the fishing-boat, and saw that Armadale 
was at that moment disembarking on the shore. 

“‘¢ You can see him now,’ I answered, and pointed to the place. 

“ After a long look at Armadale walking carelessly up the slope of the 
beach, Manuel drew back again under the shelter of the boat. He waited 
a moment, considering something carefully with himself, and. put another 
question to me—in a whisper this time. 

““¢ When the vessel is manned,’ he said, ‘and the Englishman sails 
from Naples, how many friends sail with him ?’ 

““¢He has but two friends here,’ I replied— that other gentleman 
whom you saw with me at the opera, and myself. He will invite us 
both to sail with him—and when the time comes, we shall both refuse.’ 

“¢Do you answer for that?’ 

“ ¢T answer for it positively.’ 

‘“‘ He walked a few steps away, and stood with his face hidden from 
me, thinking again. All I could see was, that he took off his hat, and 
passed his handkerchief over his forehead. All I could hear was, that he 
talked to himself excitedly in his own language. 

“ There was a change in him when he came back. His face had turned 
to a livid yellow, and his eyes looked at me with a hideous distrust. 

“One last question,’ he said, and suddenly came closer to me, sud- 
denly spoke with a marked emphasis on his next words. ‘ What is your 
interest in this?’ 

“T started back from him. The question reminded me that I had an 
interest in the matter, which was entirely unconnected with the interest of 
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keeping Manuel and Midwinter apart. Thus far, I had only remembered 
that Midwinter’s fatalism had smoothed the way for me, by abandoning 
Armadale beforehand to any stranger who might come forward to help 
him. Thus far, the sole object I had kept in view was to protect myself, 
by the sacrifice of Armadale, from the exposure that threatened me. I 
tell no lies to my Diary. I don’t affect to have felt a moment’s con- 
sideration for the interests of Armadale’s purse, or the safety of 
Armadale’s lite. I hated him too savagely to care what pitfalls my 
tongue might be the means of opening under his feet. But I certainly 
did not sge (until that last question was put to me) that, in serving his 
own designs, Manuel might—if he dared go all lengths for the money—be 
serving my designs too. The one overpowering anxiety to protect myself 
from exposure before Midwinter, had (I suppose) filled all my mind, to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

“ Finding that I made no reply for the moment, Manuel reiterated his 
question, putting it in a new form. 

“¢You have cast your Englishman at me,’ he said, ‘like the sop to 
Cerberus. Would you have been quite so ready to do that, if you had 
not had a motive of your own? I repeat my question. You have an 
interest in this—what is it?’ 

‘¢¢T have two interests,’ I answered. ‘The interest of forcing you to 
respect my position here; and the interest of ridding myself of the sight 
of you, at once and for ever!’ I spoke with a boldness he had not yet 
heard from me. ‘The sense that I was making the villain an instrument 
in my hands, and forcing him to help my purpose blindly, while he was 
helping his own, roused my spirits, and made me feel like myself again. 

“He laughed. ‘Strong language, on certain occasions, is a lady’s 
privilege,’ he said. ‘You may, or may not, rid yourself of the sight of 
me, at once and for ever. We will leave that question to be settled in the 
future. But your other interest in this matter puzzles me. You have told 
me all I need know about the Englishman and his yacht, and you have 
made no conditions before you opened your lips. Pray, how are you to 
force me, as you say, to respect your position here ?’ 

“¢] will tell you how,’ I rejoined. ‘You shall hear my conditions 
first. I insist on your leaving me in five minutes more. I insist on your 
never again coming near the house where I live ; and I forbid your attempt- 


ing to communicate in any way, either with me, or with that other 
? 





gentleman whom you saw with me at the theatre 

“¢ And suppose I say no?’ he interposed. ‘In that case, what will 
you do?’ 

‘«¢Tn that case,’ i answered, ‘I shall say two words in private to the 
rich young Englishman—and you will find yourself back again among the 
chorus at the opera.’ 

“¢ You are a bold woman to take it for granted that I have my designs 
on the Englishman already, and that I am certain to succeed in them. 
How do you know ty 
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“¢T know you,’ I said. ‘ And that is enough.’ 

“There was a moment's silence between us. He looked at me—and 
I looked at him. We understood each other. . 

‘* He was the first to speak. The villanous smile died out of his face, 
and his voice dropped again distrustfully to its lowest tones. 

‘“‘<T accept your terms,’ he said. ‘ As long as your lips are closed, my 
lips shall be closed too—except in the event of my finding that you have 
deceived me; in which case the bargain is at an end, and you will see me 
again. I shall present myself to the Englishman to-morrow, with the neces- 
sary credentials to establish me in his confidence. Tell me his name?’ 

“T told it. 

“ ¢ Give me his address?’ 

“T gave it—and turned to leave him. Before I had stepped out of 
the shelter of the boats, I heard him behind me again. 

“¢One last word,’ he said. ‘ Accidents sometimes happen at sea. 
Have you interest enough in the Englishman—if an accident happens in 
his case—to wish to know what has become of him ?’ 

“T stopped, and considered on my side. I had plainly failed to per- 
suade him that I had no secret interest to serve, in placing Armadale’s 
money, and (as a probable consequence) Armadale’s life, at his mercy. 
And it was now equally clear that he was cunningly attempting to associate 
himself with my private objects (whatever they might be), by opening a 
means of communication between us in the future. There could be no 
hesitation about how to answer him, under such circumstances as these. If 
the ‘accident’ at which he hinted did really happen to Armadale, I stood 
in no need of Manuel’s intervention to give me the intelligence of it. An 
easy search through the obituary columns of the English papers would 
tell me the news—with the great additional advantage that the papers 
might be relied on, in such a matter as this, to tell the truth. I formally 
thanked Manuel, and declined to accept his proposal. ‘ Having no interest 
in the Englishman,’ I said, ‘I have no wish whatever to know what 
becomes of him.’ 

“He looked at me for a moment with steady attention, and with an 
interest in me which he had not shown yet. 

““¢ What the game you are playing may be,’ he rejoined, speaking 
slowly and significantly, ‘I don’t pretend to know. But I venture ona 
prophecy nevertheless—you will win it! If we ever meet again, remember 
I said that.’ He took off his hat, and bowed to me gravely. ‘Go your 
way, madam. And leave me to go mine!’ 

“With those words, he released me from the sight of him. I waited 
a minute alone, to recover myself in the air—and then returned to the 
house. 

“The first object that met my eyes on entering the sitting-room, was 
—Armadale himself! 

“He was waiting on the chance of seeing me, to beg that I would exert 
my influence with his friend. I made the needful inquiry as to what he 
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meant, and found that Midwinter had spoken as he had warned me he 
would speak when he and Armadale next met. He had announced that 
he was unable to finish his work for the newspaper as soon as he had hoped; 
and he had advised Armadale to find a crew for the yacht without waiting 
for any assistance on his part. 

“ All that it was necessary for me to do, on hearing this, was to perform 
the promise I had made to Midwinter, when he gave me my directions 
how to act in the matter. Armadale’s vexation on finding me resolved not 
to interfere, expressed itself in the form of all others that is most personally 
offensive to me. He declined to believe my reiterated assurances that I 
possessed no influence to exert in his favour. ‘If I was married to Neelie,’ 
he said, ‘she could do anything she liked with me; and I am sure, when 
you choose, you can do anything you like with Midwinter.’ If the infatu- 
ated fool had actually tried to stifle the last faint struggles of remorse and 
pity left stirring in my heart, he could have said nothing more fatally to 
the purpose than this! I gave him a look which effectually silenced him 
so far as I was concerned. He went out of the room grumbling and 
growling to himself. ‘It’s all very well to talk about manning the yacht. 
I don’t speak a word of their gibberish here—and the interpreter thinks a 
fisherman and a sailor mean the same thing. Hang me if I know what to 
do with the vessel, now I have got her!’ 

“ He will probably know by to-morrow. And if he only comes here 
as usual, I shall know too! 


“ October 25th, Ten at night.—Manuel has got him ! 

“We has just left-us, after staying here more than an hour, and talking 
the whole time of nothing but his own wonderful luck in finding the very 
help he wanted, at the time when he needed it most. 

“ At noon to-day, he was on the Mole, it seems, with his interpreter, 
trying vainly to make himself understood by the vagabond population of 
the water-side. Just as he was giving it up in despair, a stranger standing 
by (Manuel had followed him, I suppose, to the Mole from his hotel) 
kindly interfered to put things right. He said, ‘I speak your language 
and their language, sir. I know Naples well; and I have been profession- 
ally accustomed to the sea. Can I help you?’ The inevitable result 
followed. Armadale shifted all his difficulties on to the shoulders of the 
polite stranger, in his usual helpless, headlong way. His new friend, 
however, insisted, in the most honourable manner, on complying with the 
customary formalities before he would consent to take the matter into his 
own hands. He begged leave to wait on Mr. Armadale, with his 
testimonials to character and capacity. The same afternoon he had come 
by appointment to the hotel, with all his papers, and with ‘the saddest 
story ’ of his sufferings and privations as ‘ a political refugee’ that Armadale 
had ever heard. The interview was decisive. Manuel left the hotel, com- 
missioned to find a crew for the yacht, and to fill the post of sailing-master 
on the trial cruise. 
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“‘T watched Midwinter anxiously, while Armadale was telling us these 
particulars ; and afterwards, when he produced the new sailing-master’s 
testimonials, which he had brought with him for his friend to see. 

“For the moment, Midwinter’s superstitious misgivings seemed to be 
all lost in his natural anxiety for his friend. He examined the stranger's 
papers—after having told me that the sooner Armadale was in the hands 
of strangers the better !—with the closest scrutiny and the most business- 
like distrust. It is needless to say that the credentials were as perfectly 
regular and satisfactory as credentials could be. When Midwinter handed 
them back, his colour rose: he seemed to feel the inconsistency of his 
conduct, and to observe for the first time that I was present noticing it. 
‘There is nothing to object to in the testimonials, Allan: Iam glad you 
have got the help you want at last.’ That was all he said, at parting. 
As soon as Armadale’s back was turned, I saw no more of him. He has 
locked himself up again for the night, in his own room. 

“There is now—so far as I am concerned—but one anxiety left. 
When the yacht is ready for sea, and when I decline to occupy the lady's 
cabin, will Midwinter hold to his resolution, and refuse to sail without me? 


“ October 26th.— Warnings already of the coming ordeal. A letter 
from Armadale to Midwinter, which Midwinter has just sent in to me. 
Here it is :— 

‘‘¢ Dear Mip,—I am too busy to come to-day. Get on with your 
work, for heaven’s sake! The new sailing-master is a man of ten 
thousand. He has got an Englishman whom he knows, to serve as mate 
on board already ; and he is positively certain of getting the crew together 
in three or four days’ time. I am dying for a whiff of the sea, and so are 
you, or youare no sailor. The rigging is set up, the stores are coming on 
board, and we shall bend the sails to-morrow or next day. I never was 
in such spirits in my life. Remember me to your wife, and tell her she 
will be doing me a favour if she will come at once, and order everything 
she wants in the lady’s cabin.—Yours affectionately, A. A.’ 

‘‘ Under this was written in Midwinter’s hand,—‘ Remember what I 
told you. Write (it will break it to him more gently in that way), and 
beg him to accept your apologies, and to excuse you from sailing on the 
trial cruise.’ 

“T have written without a moment’s loss of time. The sooner Manuel 
knows (which he is certain to do through Armadale) that the promise not 
to sail in the yacht is performed already, so far as I am concerned, the 
safer I shall feel. 


“ October 27th.—A letter from Armadale,—in answer to mine. He 
is full of ceremonious regret at the loss of my company on the cruise ; 
and he politely hopes that Midwinter may yet induce me to alter my 
mind. Wait a little, till he finds that Midwinter won’t sail with him 
Cither! . . . . 
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* October 80th.—Nothing new to record, until to-day. To-day, the 
change in our lives here has come at last ! 

“‘ Armadale presented himself this morning, in his noisiest high spirits, 
to announce that the yacht was ready for sea, and to ask when Midwinter 
would be able to go on board. I told him to make the inquiry himself in 
Midwinter’s room. He left me, with a last request that I would re- 
consider my refusal to sail with him. I answered by a last apology for 
persisting in my resolution; and then took a chair alone at the window, 
to wait the event of the interview in the next room. 

‘‘ My whole future depended, now, on what passed between Midwinter 
and his friend! Everything had gone smoothly up to this time. The 
one danger to dread was the danger of Midwinter’s resolution, or rather 
of Midwinter’s fatalism, giving way at the last moment. If he allowed 
himself to be persuaded into accompanying Armadale on the cruise, 
Manuel’s exasperation against me would hesitate at nothing—he would 
remember that I had answered to him for Armadale’s sailing from Naples 
alone; and he would be capable of exposing my whole past life to 
Midwinter before the vessel left the port. As I thought of this, and as 
the slow minutes followed each other, and nothing reached my ears but the 
hum of voices in the next room, my suspense became almost unendurable. 
It was vain to try and fix my attention on what was going on in the street. 
I sat looking mechanically out of the window, and seeing nothing. 

“ Suddenly—lI can’t say in how long, or how short a time—the hum 
of voices ceased; the door opened ; and Armadale showed himself on the 
threshold, alone. 

“«¢JT wish you good-by,’ he said roughly. ‘ And I hope, when I am 
married, my wife may never cause Midwinter the disappointment that 
Midwinter’s wife has caused me !’ 

“He gave me an angry look, and made me an angry bow—and, turning 
sharply, left the room. 

“T saw the people in the street again! I saw the calm sea, and the 
masts of the shipping in the harbour where the yacht lay! I could 
think, I could breathe freely once more! The words that saved me 
from Manuel—the words that might be Armadale’s sentence of death— 
had been spoken. The yacht was to sail without Midwinter, as well as 
without Me ! 

“My first feeling of exultation was almost maddening. But it was the 
feeling of a moment only. My heart sank in me again, when I thought of 
Midwinter alone in the next room. 

“T went out into the passage to listen, and heard nothing. I tapped 
gently at his door, and got no answer. I opened the door, and looked in. 
He was sitting at the table, with his face hidden in his hands. I looked 
at him in silence—and saw the glistening of the tears, as they trickled 
through his fingers. 

“<Leave me,’ he said, without moving his hands. ‘I must get over it 
by myself.’ 
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“JT went back into the sitting-room. Who can understand women ?— 
we don’t even understand ourselves. His sending me away from him in 
that manner cut me to the heart. I don’t believe the most harmless and 
most gentle woman living could have felt it more acutely than I felt it. 
And this, after what I have been doing! this, after what I was thinking of, 
the moment before I went into his room! Who can account for it? 
Nobody—I, least of all! 

“ Half an hour later, his door opened, and I heard him hurrying down 
the stairs. I ran out without waiting to think, and asked if I might go 
with him. He neither stopped noranswered. I went back to the window, 
and saw him pass, walking rapidly away, with his back turned on Naples 
and the sea. 

‘“‘T can understand now, that he might not have heard me. At the 
time, I thought him inexcusably and brutally unkind tome. I put on my 
bonnet, in a frenzy of rage with him; I sent out for a carriage, and told 
the man to take me where he liked. He took me, as he took other 
strangers, to the Museum to see the statues and the pictures. I flounced 
from room to room, with my face in a flame, and the people all staring at 
me. I came to myself again, I don’t know how. I returned to the 
carriage, and made the man drive me back in a violent hurry, I don’t know 
why. I tossed off my cloak and bonnet, and sat down once more at the 
window. The sight of the sea cooled me. I forgot Midwinter, and 
thought of Armadale and his yacht. There wasn’t a breath of wind; 
there wasn’t a cloud in the sky—the wide waters of the Bay were as 
smooth as the surface of a glass. 

“ The sun sank ; the short twilight came, and went. I had some tea, 
and sat at the table thinking and dreaming over it. When I roused myself 
and went back to the window, the moon was up—but the quiet sea was 
as quiet as ever. 

“T was still looking out, when I saw Midwinter in the street below, 
coming back. I was composed enough by this time to remember his habits, 
and to guess that he had been trying to relieve the oppression on his mind 
by one of his long solitary walks. When I heard him go into his own 
room, I was too prudent to disturb him again—I waited his pleasure, 
where I was. 

“ Before long, I heard his window opened, and I saw him, from my 
window, step into the balcony, and after a look at the sea, hold up his hand 
to the air. I was too stupid, for the moment, to remember that he had 
once been a sailor, and to know what this meant. I waited, and wondered 
what would happen next. 

“He went in again ; and, after an interval, came out once more, and 
held up his hand as before, to the air. This time, he waited, leaning on 
the balcony rail, and looking out steadily, with all his attention absorbed 
by the sea. 

“Fer a long, long time, he never moved. Then, on a sudden, I saw 
him start. The next: moment, he sank on his knees, with his clasped 
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hands resting on the balcony rail. ‘God Almighty bless and keep you, 
Allan!’ he said fervently. ‘Good-by for ever!’ 

“‘T looked out to the sea. A soft steady breeze was blowing, and the 
rippled surface of the water was sparkling in the quiet moonlight. I 
looked again—and there passed slowly, between me and the track of the 
moon, a long black vessel with tall shadowy ghost-like sails, gliding smooth 
and noiseless through the water, like a snake. 

“The wind had come fair, with the night; and Armadale’s yacht had 
sailed on the trial cruise. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tue Diary Broken Orr. 


“ London, November 19th.—I am alone again in the Great City ; alone, 
for the first time, since our marriage. Nearly a week since, I started on 
my homeward journey ; leaving Midwinter behind me at Turin. 

“The days have been so full of events since the month began, and I 
have been so harassed, in mind and body both, for the greater part of the 
time, that my Diary has been wretchedly neglected. A few notes, written 
in such hurry and confusion that I can hardly understand them myself, 
are all that I possess to remind me of what has happened, since the night 
when Armadale’s yacht left Naples. Let me try if I can set this right, 
without more loss of time—let me try if I can recall the circumstances in 
their order as they have followed each other, from the beginning of the 
month. 


“On the third of November—being then still at Naples—Midwinter 
received a hurried letter from Armadale, dated ‘ Messina.’ ‘ The weather,’ 
he said, ‘had been lovely, and the yacht had made one of the quickest 
passages on record. The crew were rather a rough set to look at; but 
Captain Manuel, and his English mate,’ (the latter described as ‘ the best 
of good fellows,’) ‘managed them admirably.’ After this prosperous 
beginning, Armadale had arranged, as a matter of course, to prolong the 
cruise ; and, at the sailing-master’s suggestion, he had decided to visit some 
of the ports in the Adriatic, which the captain had described as full of 
character, and well worth seeing. 

“A postscript followed, explaining that Armadale had written in a 
hurry to catch the steamer to Naples, and that he had opened his letter 
again, before sending it off, to add something that he had forgotten. On 
the day before the yacht sailed, he had been at the banker’s to get ‘afew 
hundreds in gold,’ and le believed he had left his cigar-case there. It 
was an old friend of his, and he begged that Midwinter would oblige 
him by endeavouring to recover it, and keeping it for him till they 
met again. 
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“ That was the substance of the letter. 

“TJ thought over it carefully when Midwinter had left me alone 
again, after reading it. My idea was then (and is still) that Manuel had 
not persuaded Armadale to cruise in a sea like the Adriatic, so much less 
frequented by ships than the Mediterranean, for nothing. The terms, too, 
in which the trifling loss of the cigar-case was mentioned, struck me as 
being equally suggestive of what was coming. I concluded that Arma- 
dale’s circular notes had not been transformed into those ‘few hundreds 
in gold,’ through any forethought or business-knowledge of his own. 
Manuel’s influence, I suspected, had been exerted in this matter also—and 
once more not without reason. At intervals, through the wakeful night, 
these considerations came back again and again to me; and time after 
time they pointed obstinately (so far as my next movements were con- 
cerned) in one and the same way—the way back to England. 

“How to get there, and especially how to get there unaccompanied 
by Midwinter, was more than I had wit enough to discover, that night. 
I tried, and tried, to meet the difficulty, and fell asleep exhausted towards 
the morning, without having met it. 

‘‘ Some hours later, as soon as I was dressed, Midwinter came in, with 
news received by that morning’s post from his employers in London. The 
proprietors of the newspaper had received from the editor so favourable a 
report of his correspondence from Naples, that they had determined on 
advancing him to a place of greater responsibility and greater emolument 
at Turin. His instructions were enclosed in the letter; and he was 
requested to lose no time in leaving Naples for his new post. 

“‘On hearing this, I relieved his mind, before he could put the question, 
of all anxiety about my willingness to remove. Turin had the great 
attraction, in my eyes, of being on the road to England. I assured him 
at once that I was ready to travel as soon as he pleased. 

‘“‘He thanked me for suiting myself to his plans, with more of his old 
gentleness and kindness than I had seen in him for some time past. The 
good news from Armadale on the previous day seemed to have roused him 
a little from the dull despair in which he had been sunk since the sailing 
of the yacht. And now, the prospect of advancement in. his profession, 
and, more than that, the prospect of leaving the fatal place in which the 
third Vision of the Dream had come true, had (as he owned himself) 
additionally cheered and relieved him. He asked, before he went away to 
make the arrangements for our journey, whether I expected to hear from 
my ‘ family’ in England, and whether he should give instructions for the 
forwarding of my letters with his own to the poste restante at Turin. I 
instantly thanked him, and accepted the offer. His proposal had suggested 
to me, the moment he made it, that my fictitious ‘family circumstances 
might be turned to good account once more, as a reason for unexpectedly 
summoning me from Italy to England. 

“ On the ninth of the month we were installed at Turin. 

“On the thirteenth, Midwinter—being then very busy—asked it 
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I would save him a loss of time by applying for any letters which 
might have followed us from Naples. I had been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity he now offered me; and I determined to snatch at it, without 
allowing myself time to hesitate. There were no letters at the poste 
restante for either of us. But, when he put the question on my return, I 
told him that there had been a letter for me, with alarming news from 
‘home.’ My ‘ mother’ was dangerously ill; and I was entreated to lose 
no time in hurrying back to England to see her. 

“ Tt seems quite unaccountable—now that I am away from him—but it 
is none the less true, that I could not, even yet, tell him a downright pre- 
meditated falsehood, without a sense of shrinking and shame, which other 
people would think, and which I think myself, utterly inconsistent with such 
a character as mine. Inconsistent or not, I felt it. And what is stranger 
—perhaps, I ought to say, madder—still, if he had persisted in his first 
resolution to accompany me himself to England, rather than allow me to 
travel alone, I firmly believe I should have turned my back on tempta- 
tion for the second time, and have lulled myself to rest once more in 
the old dream of living out my life happy and harmless in my husband’s 
love, 

“ Am I deceiving myself in this? It doesn’t matter—I daresay I am. 
Never mind what might have happened. What did happen is the only 
thing of any importance now. 

‘Tt ended in Midwinter’s letting me persuade him that I was old 
enough to take care of myself on the journey to England, and that he owed 
it to the newspaper people, who had trusted their interests in his hands, 
not to leave Turin just as he was established there. He didn’t suffer at 
taking leave of me as he suffered when. he saw the last of his friend. I 
saw that, and set down the anxiety he expressed that I should write to 
him, at its proper value. I have quite got over my weakness for him at 
last. No man who really loved me would have put what he owed toa 
pack of newspaper people before what he owed to his wife. I hate him 
for letting me convince him! I believe he was glad to get rid of me. I 
believe he has seen some woman whom he likes at Turin. Well, let him 
follow his new fancy, if he pleases! I shall be the widow of Mr. Armadale 
of Thorpe-Ambrose, before long—and what will his likes or dislikes matter 
to me then? 

“The events on the journey were not worth mentioning, and my 
arrival in London stands recorded already on the top of the new page. 

“ As for to-day, the one thing-of any importance that I have done, since 
I got to the cheap and quiet hotel at which I am now staying, has been to 
send for the landlord, and ask him to help me to a sight of the back numbers 
of The Times newspaper. He has politely offered to accompany me him- 
self to-morrow morning to some place in the City where all the papers are 
kept, as he calls it, in file. ‘Till to-morrow, then, I must control my 
impatience for news of Armadale as well as I can. And so good-night to 
the pretty reflection of myself that appears in these pages ! 
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November 20th.— Not a word of news yet, either in the obituary column 
or in any other part of the paper. I looked carefully through each number 
in succession, dating from the day when Armadale’s letter was written at 
Messina, to this present 20th of the month—and I am certain, whatever 
may have happened, that nothing is known in England as yet. Patience! 
The newspaper is to meet me at the breakfast-table every morning till 
further notice—and any day now may show me what I most want to see. 


“ November 21st.—No news again. I wrote to Midwinter to-day, to 
keep up appearances. 

‘‘ When the letter was done, I fell into wretchedly low spirits—I can’t 
imagine why—and felt such a longing for a little company, that, in despair 
of knowing where else to go, I actually went to Pimlico, on the chance that 
Mother Oldershaw might have returned to her old quarters. 

“ There were changes since I had seen the place during my former stay 
in London. Doctor Downward’s side of the house was still empty. But the 
shop was being brightened up for the occupation of a milliner and dress- 
maker. The people, when I went in to make inquiries, were all strangers 
tome. They showed, however, no hesitation in giving me Mrs. Older- 
shaw’s address, when I asked for it—from which I infer that the little 
‘ difficulty ’ which forced her to be in hiding in August last, is at an end, 
so far as she is concerned. As for the doctor, the people at the shop 
either were, or pretended to be, quite unable to tell me what had become 
of him. 

“T don’t know whether it was the sight of the place at Pimlico that 
sickened me, or whether it was my own perversity, or what. But now 
that I had got Mrs. Oldershaw’s address, I felt as if she was the very last 
person in the world that I wanted to see. I took a cab, and told the man 
to drive to the street she lived in, and then told him to drive back to 
the hotel. I hardly know what is the matter with me—unless it is that I 
am getting more impatient every hour for information about Armadale, 
When will the future look a little less dark, I wonder? To-morrow is 
Saturday. Will to-morrow’s newspaper lift the veil ? 


November 22nd.—Saturday’s newspaper has lifted the veil! Words 
are vain to express the panic of astonishment in which I write. I never 
once anticipated it—I can’t believe it or realize it now it has happened. 
The winds and waves themselves have turned my accomplices! The 
yacht has foundered at sea, and every soul on board has perished ! 

“ Here is the account cut out of this morning’s newspaper :— 


“¢DisasTeR AT Sea.—Intelligence has reached the Royal Yacht Squadron and 
the insurers, which leaves no reasonable doubt, we regret to say, of the total loss, on 
the fifth of the present month, of the yacht Dorothea, with every soul on board. The 
particulars are as follow :—At daylight, on the morning of the sixth, the Italian brig 
Speranza, bound from Venice to Marsala for orders, encountered some floating objects 
off Cape Spartivento (at the southernmost extremity of Italy) which attracted the 
curiosity of the people of the brig. The previous day had been marked by one of the 
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most severe of the sudden and violent storms, peculiar to these southern seas, which has 
been remembered for years. The Speranza herself having been in danger while the 
gale lasted, the captain and crew concluded that they were on the traces of a wreck, 
and a boat was lowered for the purpose of examining the objects in the water. A 
hencoop, some broken spars, and fragments of shattered plank were the first evidences 
discovered of the terrible disaster that had happened. Some of the lighter articles of 
cabin furniture, wrenched and shattered, were found next. And, lastly, a memento 
of melancholy interest turned up, in the shape of a life-buoy, with a corked bottle 
attached to it. These latter objects, with the relics of cabin-furniture, were brought 
on board the Speranza. On the buoy the name of the vessel was painted as follows:— 
‘ Dorothea, R.Y.S.’ (meaning Royal Yacht Squadron). The bottle, on being uncorked, 
contained a sheet of note-paper, on which the following lines were hurriedly traced in 
pencil: —‘ Off Cape Spartivento; two days out from Messina, Nov. 5th, 4 p.m.’ (being 
the hour at which the log of the Italian brig showed the storm to have been at its 
height). ‘ Both our boats are stove in by the sea. The rudder is gone, and we have 
sprung a leak astern which is more than we can stop. The Lord help us all—we are 
sinking. (Signed) John Mitchenden, mate.’ On reaching Marsala, the captain of 
the brig made his report to the British consul, and left the objects discovered in that 
gentleman’s charge. Inquiry at Messina showed that the ill-fated vessel had arrived 
there from Naples. At the latter port it was ascertained that the Dorothea had been 
hired from the owner’s agent, by an English gentleman, Mr. Armadale, of Thorpe- 
Ambrose, Norfolk. Whether Mr. Armadale had any friends on board with him has 
not been clearly discovered. But there is unhappily no doubt that the ill-fated gen- 
tleman himself sailed in the yacht from Naples, and that he was also on board of the 
yessel when she left Messina.” 


“ Such is the story of the wreck, as the newspaper tells it in the 
plainest and fewest words. My head is in a whirl; my confusion is so 
ereat that I think of fifty different things, in trying to think of one. I 
must wait—a day more or less is of no consequence now—I must wait 
till I can face my new position, without feeling bewildered by it. 


“ November 23rd, Eight in the Morning.—I rose an hour ago, and saw 
my way clearly to the first step that I must take, under present circum- 
stances. 

“Tt is of the utmost importance to me to know what is doing at 
‘Thorpe-Ambrose; and it would be the height of rashness, while I am 
quite in the dark in this matter, to venture there myself. The only other 
alternative is to write to somebody on the spot for news; and the only 
person I can write to is—Bashwood. 

“T have just finished the letter. It is headed ‘ private and confidential,’ 
and signed ‘Lydia Armadale.’ There is nothing in it to compromise me, 
if the old fool is mortally offended by my treatment of him, and if he spite- 
fully shows my letter to other people. But I don’t believe he will do this. 
A man at his age forgives a woman anything, if the woman only encourages 
him. I have requested him, as a personal favour, to keep our corre- 
spondence for the present strictly private. I have hinted that my 
married life with my deceased husband has not been a happy one ; and 
that I feel the injudiciousness of having married a young man. In the 
postscript I go farther still, and venture boldly on these comforting words,— 
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‘I can explain, dear Mr. Bashwood, what may have seemed false and 
deceitful in my conduct towards you, when you give me a personal 
opportunity.’ If he was on the right side of sixty I should feel doubtful 
of results. But he is on the wrong side of sixty, and I believe he will 
give me my personal opportunity. 


“ Ten o’clock.—I have been looking over the copy of my marriage- 
certificate, with which I took care to provide myself on the wedding-day ; 
and I have discovered, to my inexpressible dismay, an obstacle to my 
appearance in the character of Armadale’s widow, which I now see for the 
first time. 

“The description of Midwinter (under his own name) which the 
certificate presents, answers in every important particular, to what would 
have been the description of Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose, if I had really 
married him. ‘Name and Surname’—Allan Armadale. ‘ Age’ twenty- 
one, instead of twenty-two, which might easily pass for a mistake, 
‘Condition’—Bachelor. ‘ Rank or Profession’—Gentleman. ‘ Residence 
at the time of Marriage ’—Frant’s Hotel, Darley-street. ‘Father's Name 
and Surname ’—Allan Armadale. ‘Rank or Profession of Father’— 
Gentleman. Every particular (except the year’s difference in their two 
ages) which answers for the one, answers for the other. But, suppose 
when I produce my copy of the certificate, that some meddlesome lawyer 
insists on looking at the original register? Midwinter’s writing is as 
different as possible from the writing of his dead friend. The hand 
in which he has written ‘ Allan Armadale’ in the book, has not a chance 
of passing for the hand in which Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose was 
accustomed to sign his name. 

“Can I move safely in the matter, with such a pitfall as I see here, 
open under my feet? HowcanI tell? Where can I find an experienced 
person toinform me? I must shut up my diary, and think. 


“ Seven o’clock.—My prospects have changed again since I made my 
last entry. Ihave received a warning to be careful in the future, which 
I shall not neglect ; and I have (I believe) succeeded in providing myself 
with the advice and assistance of which I stand in need. 

“ After vainly trying to think of some better person to apply to in the 
difficulty which embarrassed me, I made a virtue of necessity, and sct 
forth to surprise Mrs. Oldershaw by a visit from her darling Lydia! It 
is almost needless to add that I determined to sound her carefully, and 
not to let any secret of importance out of my own possession. 

“A sour and solemn old maid-servant admitted me into the house. 
When I asked for her mistress, I was reminded with the bitterest emphasis, 
that I had committed the impropriety of calling on a Sunday. Mrs. Older- 
shaw was at home, solely in consequence of being too unwell to go to 
church! The servant thought it very unlikely that she would see me. 
I thought it highly probable, on the contrary, that she would honour me 
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with an interview in her own interests, if I sent in my name as ‘ Miss 
Gwilt,’-—and the event proved that I was right. After being kept waiting 
some minutes I was shown into the drawing-room. 

“There sat mother Jezebel, with the air of a woman resting on the 
high-road to heaven, dressed in a slate-coloured gown, with grey mittens 
on her hands, a severely simple cap on her head, and a volume of sermons 
on her lap. She turned up the whites of her eyes devoutly at the sight 
of me, and the first words she said were—‘ Oh, Lydia! Lydia! why are 
you not at church ?’ 

“Tf I had been less anxious, the sudden presentation of Mrs. Older- 
shaw, in an entirely new character, might have amused me. But I was 
in no kumour for laughing, and (my notes-of-hand being all paid), I was 
under no obligation to restrain my natural freedom of speech. ‘ Stuff 
and nonsense!’ I said. ‘Put your Sunday face in your pocket. I have 
got some news for you, since I last wrote from Thorpe-Ambrose.’ 

“The instant I mentioned ‘Thorpe-Ambrose,’ the whites of the old 
hypocrite’s eyes showed themselves again, and she flatly refused to hear a 
word more from me on the subject of my proceedings in Norfolk. I 
insisted—but it was quite useless. Mother Oldershaw only shook her 
head and groaned, and informed me that her connection with the pomps 
and vanities of the world was at an end for ever. ‘I have been born 
again, Lydia,’ said the brazen old wretch, wiping her eyes. ‘ Nothing 
will induce me to return to the subject of that wicked speculation of 
yours on the folly of a rich young man.’ 

“ After hearing this, I should have left her on the spot, but for one 
consideration which delayed me a moment longer. 

“It was easy to see, by this time, that the circumstances (whatever 
they might have been) which had obliged Mother Oldershaw to keep in 
hiding, on the occasion of my former visit to London, had been sufficiently 
serious to force her into giving up, or appearing to give up, her old 
business. And it was hardly less plain that she had found it to her 
advantage—everybody in England finds it to their advantage, in some 
way—to cover the outer side of her character carefully with a smooth 
varnish of Cant. This was, however, no business of mine; and I should 
have made these reflections outside, instead of inside the house, if my 
interests had not been involyed in putting the sincerity of Mother 
Oldershaw’s reformation to the test—so far as it affected her past con- 
nection with myself. At the time when she had fitted me out for our 


enterprise, I remembered signing a certain business-document which gave 
her a handsome pecuniary interest in my success, if I became Mrs. Arma- 
dale of Thorpe-Ambrose. The chance of turning this mischievous morsel 
of paper to good account, in the capacity cf a touchstone, was too tempting 
to be resisted. Iasked my devout friend’s permission to say one last 
word, before I left the house. 

“¢As you have no further interest in my wicked speculation at 


Thorpe-Ambrose,’ I said, ‘ perhaps you will give me back the written 
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paper that I signed, when you were not quite such an exemplary person 
as you are now?’ 

“ The shameless old hypocrite instantly shut her eyes and shuddered. 

“(Does that mean Yes, or No?’ I asked. 

“¢QOn moral and religious grounds, Lydia,’ said Mrs, Oldershaw, ‘it 
means No.’ 

“¢On wicked and worldly grounds,’ I rejoined, ‘I beg to thank you 
for showing me your hand.’ 

‘ There could, indeed, be no doubt, now, : 
really had in view. She would run no more risks and Iend no more 

’ 
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out the object she 
money—she would leave me to win or lose, single-handed. If TI lost, she 
would not be compromised. If I won, she would produce the paper I had 
signed, and profit by it without remerse. In my present situation it was 
mere waste of time and words to prolong the matter by any useless 
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recrimination on my side. Jt put the warning away privately in my 


memory for future use, and got up to go. 
“ At the moment when I left my chair, there was 
knock at the street-door. Mrs. Oldershaw evidently recognized it. She 





rose in a violent hurry and rang the bell. ‘I am too unwell to sce 
anybody,’ she said, when the servant appeared. ‘Wait a moment, if you 
please,’ she added, turning sharply on me, when the woman had left us 
to answer the door. 

“Tt was small, very smell, spiteftilness on my part, I know— 
satisfaction of thwarting Mother Jezebel, even in a trifle, was not to be 
resisted. ‘I can’t wait,’ I said; ‘you reminded me just now that I ought 
to be at church.’ Before she could answer, I was out of the room. 

“As I put my foot on the first stair the street-door was opened ; an 
a man’s voice inquired whether Mrs. Oldershaw was at home. 

“T instantly recognized the voice. Doctor Downward ! 
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The Study of Celtic Literature, 


I saip that a sceptic like Mr. Nash, by demolishing the rubbish of the 
Celtic antiquaries, might often give himself the appearance of having won 
2 complete victory, but that a complete victory he had, in truth, by no 
means won. He has cleared much rubbish away, but this is no such very 
difficult feat, and requires mainly common-sense ; to be sure, Welsh arche- 
ologists are apt to lose their common-sense, but at moments when they are 
in possession of it, they can do the indispensable, negative part of criticism, 
not, indeed, so briskly or cleverly as Mr. Nash, but still well enough. 
Edward Davies, for instance, has quite clearly seen that the alleged remains 
of old Welsh literature are not to be taken for genuine just as they 
stand: —“ Some petty and mendicant minstrel, who only chaunted it as 
an old song, has tacked on” (he says of a poem he is discussing) “these 
lines, in a style and measure totally different from the preceding verses : 
‘May the Trinity grant us mercy in the day of judgment: a liberal 
donation, good gentlemen !’” There, fifty years before Mr. Nash, is a 
clearance very like one of Mr. Nash’s. But the difficuit feat in this 
inatter is the feat of construction; to determine when one has clearec 
away all that is to be cleared away, what is the significance of that 
which is left ; and here, I confess, I think Mr. Nash and his fellow-sceptics, 
who say that next to nothing is left, and that the significance of whatever 
is left is next to nothing, dissatisfy the genuine critic even more than 
Edward Davies and his brother enthusiasts, who have a sense that some- 
thing primitive, august, and interesting is there, though they fail to extract 
it, dissatisfy him. ‘There is a very edifying story told by O’Curry of the 
effect produced on Moore, the poet, who had undertaken to write the 
history of Ireland (a task for which he was quite unfit), by the contempla- 
tion of an old Irish manuscript. Moore had, without knowing anything 
about them, spoken slightingly of the value to the historian of Ireland of 
the materials affor ded by such manuscripts; but, says O’Curry,— 

“In the year 1 1839, during one of his last visits to the land of his 
birth, he, in company with his oid and attached friend Dr. Petrie, 
favoured me with an unexpected visit at the Roy al Irish Academy. I 
was at that period employed cn the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, and at 
the time of his visit happened to have before me on my desk the Books 
of Ballymote and Lecain, The Speckled Book, The Annals of the Four 
Masters, and many other ancient books, for historical research and 
reference. I had never before seen Moore, and after a brief introduction 
and explanation of the nature of my occupation by Dr. Petrie, and secing 
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the formidable array of so many dark and time-worn volumes by which 
I was ne d, he looked a little disconcerted, but after a while plucked 
up courage to open the Book of Ballymote and ask what it was. Dr. 
Petrie and myself then entered into a short explanation of the history 
and character of the books then present as well as of ancient Gaedhelic 
decuments in general. Moore listened with great attention, alternately 
scanning the bocks and myself, and then asked me, in a serious tone, if 
I understood them, and how I had learned to do so. Having 
him upon these sede he turned to Dr. Petrie and said: ‘ Px 
huge tomes could not have been written by fools or for any foolish obese, 
I never knew anything about ere —, and I had no right to have 
undertaken the His story of Ircland. 

And from that day Moore, it is said, lost all heart for going on with 
his History of Ireland, and it was only the importunity of the publishers 


y 
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which induced him to bring out the remaining volume. 

Could not have been written by fools, or for any Soolish purpose. That 
is, lam convinced, a true presentiment to have in one’s mind when one 
looks at Irish documents like the Book of Ballymote, or Welsh documcnts 
like the Red Beok of Hergest. In some respects, at any rate, these docu- 
ments are what they claim to be, they hold what they pretend to hold, they 
touch that primitive world of which they profess to be the voice. The true 
critic is he who can detect this precious and genuine part in them, and 
employ it for the elucidation of the Celt’s genius and history, and for any 
other fruitful purposes to which it can be applied. Merely to point cut 
the mixture of what is late and spurious in them, is to touch but the 
fringes of the matter. In reliance upon the discovery of this mixture cf 
what is late and spurious in them, to pooh-pooh them altogether, to treat 
them as a heap of rubbish, a mass of middle-age forgeaies, is to fall into 
the greatest porsible error. Granted that all the manuscripts of Welsh 
poetry (to take that branch of Celtic literature which has had, in 
Mr. Nash, the ablest disparager), granted that all such manuscripts 
that we possess are, with the most insignificant exception, not older 
than the twelfth century; granted that the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were a time of great poetical activity in Wales, a time when 
a medieval literature flourished there, as it flourished in England, 
France, and other countries; granted that a geat deal of what Welsh 
enthusiasts have attributed to their great traditional poets of the sixth 
century belongs to this later epoch,—what then? Dees that get rid 
of the great traditional pocts,—the Cynveirdd or old bards, Aneurin, 
Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and their compeers,—docs that wt rid of the 
great poetical tradition of the sixth century altogether; dees it merge the 





whele liter rary antiquity of Wales in her medieval literary antiquity, - 
at least, reduce all other than this to insignificance? Mr. Nash says 

does ; all his efforts are directed to show how much of the so-called aa 
century pieces may be resolved into medizval, twelfth-century work ; his 
grand thesis is that there is nothing primitive and pre-Christian in the 
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extant Welsh literature, no traces of the Druidism and Paganism every 
one associates with Celtic antiquity; all this, he says, was extinguished 
by Paulinus in a.p, 59, and never resuscitated. “ At the time the 
Mabinogion and the ‘T'aliesin ballads were composed, no tradition or 
popular recollection of the Druids or the Druidical mythology existed in 
Wales. ‘The Welsh bards knew of no older mystery, nor of any mystic 
creed, unknown to the rest of the Christian world.” And Mr. Nash com- 
plains that ‘the old opinion that the Welsh poems contain notices of Druid 
or Pagan superstitions of a remote origin” should still find promulgators ; 
what we find in them is only, he says, what was circulating in Wales 
in the twelfth century, and “one great mistake in these investigations has 
been the supposing that the Welsh of the twelfth, or even of the sixth 
century, were wiser a3 well as more Pagan than their neighbours.” 

Why, what a wonderful thing is this! We have, in the first place, 
the most weighty and explicit testimony—Strabo’s, Cesar’s, Lucan’s— 
that this race once possessed a special, profound, spiritual discipline, that 
they were, to use Mr. Nash’s words, “wiser than their neighbours.” 
Lucan’s words are singularly clear and strong, and serve well to stand as 
a landmark in this controversy, in which one is sometimes embarrassed 
by hearing authorities quoted oa this side or that, when one does not feel 
sure precisely what they say—how much or how little ; Lucan, addressing 
those hitherto under the pressure of Rome, but now left by the Roman 
civil war to their own devices, says :-— 

“Ye too, ye bards, who by your praises perpetuate the memory of the 
fallen brave, without hindrance poured forth your strains, And ye, ye 
Druids, now that the sword was removed, began once more your barbaric 
rites and weird solemnities. To you only is given knowledge or ignorance 
(whichever it be) of the gods and the powers of heaven; your dwelling 
is in the lone heart of the forest. From you we learn, that the bourne of 
man’s ghost is not the senseless grave, not the pale realm of the monarch 
below; in another world his spirit survives still;—death, if your lore be 
true, is but the passage to enduring life.” 

There is the testimony of an educated Roman, fifty years after Christ, 
to the Celtic race being then “ wiser than their neighbours ;” testimony 
all the more remarkable because civilized nations, though very prone to 
ascribe to barbarous people an ideal purity and simplicity of life and 
manners, are by no means naturally inclined to ascribe to them high 
attainment in intellectual and spiritual things. And now, along with this 
testimony of Lucan’s, one has to carry in mind Cesar’s remark, that the 
Druids, partly from a religious scruple, partly from a desire to discipline 
the memory of their pupils, committed nothing to writing. Well, then 
comes the crushing defeat of the Celtic race in Britain, and the Roman 
conquest; but the Celtic race subsisted here still, and any one can see that 
while the race subsisted, the traditions of a discipline such as that of 
which Lucan has drawn the picture, were not likely to be so very speedily 
“extinguished.” The withdrawal of the Romans, the recovered indepen- 
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dence of the native race here, the Saxon invasion, the struggle- with the 
Saxons, were just the ground for one of those bursts of energetic national 
life and self-consciousness, which find a voice in a burst of poets and 
poetry. Accordingly, to this time, to the sixth century, the universal 
Welsh tradition attaches the great group of British poets, Taliesin and his 
fellows. In the twelfth century there began for Wales, along with another 
burst of national life, another burst of poetry ; and this burst literary 
in the stricter sense of the word—a burst which left, for the first time, 
written records. It wrote the records of its predecessors, as well as of 
itself, and therefore Mr. Nash wants to make it the real author of the 
whole poetry, one may say, of the sixth century, as well as its own. No 
doubt one cannot produce the texts of the poetry of the sixth century ; 
no doubt we have this only as the twelfth and succeeding centuries wrote 
it down; no doubt they mixed and changed it a great deal in writing it 
down. But, since a continuous stream of testimony shows the enduring 
existence and influence among the kindred Celts of Wales and Brittany, 
from the sixth century to the twelfth, of an old national literature, it seems 
certain that much of this must be traceable in the documents of the 
twelfth century, and the interesting thing is to trace it. It cannot be 
denied that there is such a ‘continuous stream of testimony; there is 
Gildas in the sixth century, Nennius in the eighth, the laws of Howel in 
the tenth; in the eleventh, twenty or thirty years before the new literary 
epoch began, we hear of Rhys ap Tudor having “ brought with him from 
Brittany, the system of the Round Table, which at home had become 
quite forgotten, and he restored it as it is, with regard to minstrels and 
bards, as it had been at Caerleon-upon-Usk, under the Emperor Arthur, in 
the time of the sovereignty of the race of the Cymry over the island of 
Britain and its adjacent islands.” 
here see the introduction of the Arthurian romance from Brittany, pre- 
ceding by nearly one generation, the revival of music and poetry in North 
Wales,” and yet he does not seem to perceive what a testimony is here 
to the reality, fulness, and subsistence of that primitive literature about 
which he is so sceptical. Then in the twelfth century testimony to this 
primitive literature absolutely abounds; one can quote none better than 
that of Giraldus de Barri, or Giraldus Cambrensis, as he is usually called. 


Mr. Nash’s own comment on this is: “ We 


Giraldus is an excellent authority, who knew well what he was writing 
about, and he speaks of the Welsh bards and rhapsodists of his time as 
having in their possession “ancient and authentic books” in the Welsh 
language. The apparatus of technical terms of poetry, again, and the 
elaborate poetical organization which we find, both in Wales and Ireland, 
existing from the very commencement of the medieval literary period in 
each, and to which no other medieval literature, so far as I know, shows 
at its first beginnings anything similar, indicates surely, in these Celtic 
peoples, the clear and persistent tradition of an older poetical period of 
great development, and almost irresistibly connects itself in one’s mind 
with the elaborate Druidic discipline which Cesar mentions, 
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But perhaps the best way to get a full sense of the storied antiquity, 
forming as it were the background to those medieval documents, which in 
Mr. Nash’s eyes pretty much begin and end with themselves, is to take, 
almost at random, a passage from such a tale as Kithweh and Olwen, in 
the Mabinogion—that charming collection, for which we owe such a 
debt of gratitude to Lady Charlotte Guest (to call her still by the name 
she bore when she made her happy entry into the world of letters), 
and which she so unkindly suffers to remain out of print. Almost every 
page of this tale points to traditions and personages of the most remote 
antiquity, and is instinct with the very breath of the primitive world. 
Search is made for Mabon, the son of Modron, who was taken when three 
nights old from between his mother and the wall. The seekers go first to 
the Ousel of Cilgwri: the Ousel had lived long enough to peck a smith’s 
anvil down to the size of a nut, but he had never heard of Mabon. “ But 
there is a race of animals who were formed before me, and I will be your 
guide to them.” So the Ousel guides them to the Stag of Redynvre. The 
Stag had seen an oak sapling, in the wood where he lived, grow up to be 
an oak with a hundred branches, and then slowly decay down to a 
withered stump, yet he had never heard of Mabon. ‘ But I will be your 
guide to the place where there is an animal which was formed before I 
was ;” and he guides them to the Owl of Cwn Cawlwyd. “ When first I 
cume hither,” says the Owl, “ the wide valley you see was a wooded glen. 
And a race of men came and rooted it up. And there grew a second 
wood; and this wood is the third. My wings, are they not withered 
stumps?” Yet the Owl, in spite of his great age, had never heard of 
Mabon ; but he offered to be guide “ to where is the oldest animal in the 
world, and the one that has travelled most, the Eagle of Gwern Abwy.” 
The Eagle was so old, that a rock, from the top of which he pecked at the 
stars every evening, was now not so much as a span high. He knew 
nothing of Mabon; but there was a monster salmon, into whom he once 
struck his claws in Llyn Llyw, who might, perhaps, tell them something 
of him, And at last the Salmon of Llyn Llyw told them of Mabon. 
“With every tide I go along the river upwards, until I come near to 
the walls of Gloucester, and there have I found such wrong as I never 
found elsewhere.” And the Salmon took Arthur's messengers on his 
shoulders up to the wall of the prison in Gloucester, and they delivered 
Mabon. 

Nothing could better give that sense of primitive and pre-medieval 
antiquity which to the observer with any tact for these things is, I think, 
clearly perceptible, in these remains, at whatever time they may have 
been written, or better serve to check too absolute an acceptance of 
Mr. Nash’s doctrine—in some respects very salutary—“ that the common 
assumption of such remains of the date of the sixth century, has been 
made upon very unsatisfactory grounds.” It is true it has; it is true, too, 
that, as he goes on to say, “ writers who claim for productions actually 
existing only in manuscripts of the twelfth, an origin in the sixth century, 
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are called upon to demonstrate the links of evidence, either internal or 
external, iene bridge over this great intervening period of at least five 
anda years.” Then Mr. Nash continues: “This external evidence is 
altogether wanting.” Not altogether, as we have seen; that assertion is 
a little too strong. But I am content to let it pass, because it is true, 
that without internal evidence in this matter the external evidence would 
be of no moment. But when Mr. Nash continues further: “ And the 
internal evidence even of the so-called historic poems themselves, is, in 
some instances at least, opposed to tlieir claims to an origin in the sixth 
century,” and leaves the matter there, and finishes his chapter, I say that 
is an unsatisfactory turn to give to the matter, and a Jame and impotent 
conclusion to his chapter; because the one interesting, fruitful question 
here is, not in what instances the internal evidence opposes the claims of 
these poems to a sixth-century origin, but in what instances it supports 
them, and what these sixth-century remains, thus established, signify. 

So again with the question as to the mythological import of these 
poems. Mr. Nash seems to me to have dealt with this, too, rather in the 
spirit of a sturdy enemy of the Celts and their pretensions,—often enough 
chimerical,—than in the spirit of a disinterested man of science. “ We 
find in the oldest compositions in the Welsh language no traces,” he says, 
“of the Druids, or of a pagan mythology.” He will not hear of there 
being, for instance, in these compositions, traces of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, attributed to the Druids in such clear words by 
Cesar. He is very severe upon a German scholar, long and favourably 
known in this country, who has already furnished valuable contri- 
butions to our knowledge of the Celtic race, and of whose labours 
the main fruit has, I believe, not yet been given us—Mr. Meyer. 
He is very severe upon Mr. Meyer, for finding in one of the 
poems ascribed to Taliesin, “a sacrificial hymn addressed to the god 
Pryd, in his character of god of the Sun.” It is not for me to pro- 
nounce for or against this notion of Mr. Meyer’s. I have not the 
knowledge which is needed in order to make one’s suffrage in these 
matters of any value ; speaking merely as one of the unlearned public, I 
will confess that allegory seems to me to play, in Mr. Meyer's theories, a 
somewhat excessive part; Arthur and his Twelve (?) Knights of the Round 
Table signifying solely the year with its twelve months; Percival and the 
Miller signifying solely steel and the grindstone ; Stonchenge and the Godo- 
din put to purely calendarial purposes; the Nibelungen, the Mahabharata, 
and the Iliad, finally following the fate of the Gododin; all this appears to 
me, I will confess, a little prematurely grasped, a little unsubstantial. 
But that any one who knows the set of modern inythological science 
towards astronomical and solar myths, a set which has already justified 
itself in many respects so victoriously, and which is so irresistible tha 
one can hardly now look up at the sun without having the sensations of a 
moth; that any one who knows this, should find in the Welsh remains no 
traces of mythology, is quite astounding. Why, the heroes and heroines of 
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the old Cymric world are all in the sky as well as in Welsh story; 
Arthur is the Great Bear, his harp is the constellation Lyra; Cassiopeia’s 
chair is Llys Don, Don’s Court; the daughter of Don was Arianrod, and 
the Northern Crown is Caer Arianrod; Gwydion was Don's son, and the 
Milky Way is Caer Gwydion. With Gwydion is Math, the son of Ma- 
thonwy, the “ man of illusion and phantasy ;” and the moment one goes 
below the surface—almost before one goes below the surface—all is illusion 
and phantasy, double-meaning, and far-reaching mythological import, in 
the world which all these personages inhabit. What are the three hun- 
dred ravens of Owen, and the nine sorceresses of Peredur, and the dogs of 
Annwn, the Welsh Hades, and the birds of Rhiannon, whose song was so 
sweet that warriors remained spell-bound for eighty years together listen- 
ing to them? What is the Avanc, the water-monster, of whom every 
lake-side in Wales, and her proverbial speech, and her music, to this day 
preserve the tradition? What is Gwyn the son of Nudd, king of fairie, 
the ruler of the Tylwyth Teg, or family of beauty, who till the day of 
doom fights on every first day of May—the great feast of the sun among 
the Celtic peoples—with Gwythyr for the fair Cordelia, the daughter of 
Lear? What is the wondertul mare of Teirnyon, which on the night of 
every first of May foaled, and no one ever knew what became of the colt? 
Who is the mystic Arawn, the king of Anuwn, who changed semblance 
for a year with Pwyll, prince of Dyved, and reigned in his place? These 
are no medieval personages; they belong to an older, pagan, mythological 
world. The very first thing that strikes one, in reading the Mabinogion, 
is how evidently the medieval story-teller is pillaging an antiquity of 
which he does not fully possess the secret; he is like a peasant building 
his hut on the site of Halicarnassus or Ephesus; he builds, but what he 
builds is full of materials of which he knows not the history, or knows by 
a glimmering tradition merely ;—stones “ not of this building,” but of an 
older architecture, greater, cunninger, more majestical. In the medieval 
stories of no Latin or Teutonic people does this strike one as in those of 
the Welsh. Kilhwch, in the story already quoted of Kilhwch and Olwen, 
asks help at the hand of Arthur’s warriors; a list of these warriors is 
given, which fills I know not how many pages of Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
book; this list is a perfect treasure-house of mysterious ruins :— 

“'Teithi Hen, the son of Gwynhan—(his domains were swallowed up 
by the sea, and he himself hardly escaped, and he came to Arthur, and his 
knife had this peculiarity, that from the time that he came there no haft 
would ever remain upon it, and owing to this a sickness came over him 
and he pined away during the remainder of his life, and of this he died). 

“ Drem, the son of Dremidyd—(when the gnat arose in the morning 
with the sun, Drem could see it from Gelli Wic in Cornwall, as far off as 
Pen Blathaon in North Britain). 

“ Kynyr Keinvarvawc—(when he was told he had a son born, he said 
to his wife : Damsel, if thy son be mine, his heart will be always cold, 
and there will be no warmth in his hands).” 
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How evident, again, is the slightness of the narrator’s hold upon the 
Twrch-Trwyth and his strange story! How manifest the mixture of known 
and unknown, shadowy and clear, of different layers and orders of tradition 
jumbled together, in the story of Bran the Blessed, a story whose person- 
ages touch a comparatively late and historic time. Bran invades Ireland, 
to avenge one of “the three unhappy blows of this island,” the daily 
striking of Branwen by her husband Matholwch, king of Ireland. Bran 
is mortally wounded by a poisoned dart, and only seven men of Britain, 
“ the Island of the Mighty,” escape, among them Taliesin. 

“And Bran commanded them that they should cut off his head. 
And take you my head, said he, and bear it even unto the White Mount in 
London, and bury it there with the face towards France. And along time 
will you be upon the road, In Harlech you will be feasting seven years, 
the birds of Rhiannon singing unto you the while. And all that time the 
head will be to you as pleasant company as it ever was when on my body. 
And at Gwales in Penvro you will be fourscore years, and you may 
remain there, and the head with you uncorrupted, until you open the 
door that looks towards Aber Henvelen and towards Cornwall. And after 
you have opened that door, there you may no longer tarry ; set forth then 
to London to bury the head, and go straight forward. 

“So they cut off his head, and those seven went forward therewith. 
And Branwen was the eighth with them, and they came to land at Aber 
Alaw in Anglesey, and they sate down to rest. And Branwen looked 
towards Ireland and towards the Island of the Mighty, to see if she could 
descry them. ‘Alas,’ said she, ‘woe is me that I was ever born; two 
islands have been destroyed because of me.’ Then she uttered a loud 
groan, and there broke her heart. And they made her a four-sided 
grave, and buried her upon the banks of the Alaw. 

“Then they went on to Harlech, and sate down to feast and to drink 
there ; and there came three birds and began singing, and all the songs they 
had ever heard were harsh compared thereto; and at this feast they con- 
tinued seven years. Then they went to Gwales in Penvro, and there they 
found a fair and regal spot overlooking the ocean, and a spacious hall was 
therein. And they went into the hall, and two of its doors were open, 
but the third door was closed, that which looked towards Cornwall. ‘ See 
yonder,’ said Manawyddan, ‘is the door that we may not open.’ And 
that night they regaled themselves and were joyful. And there they 
remained fourscore years, nor did they think they had ever spent a time 
more joyous and mirthful. And they were not more weary than when 
first they came, neither did they, any of them, know the time they had 
been there. And it was as pleasant to them having the head with them 
as if Bran had been with them himself. 

“‘ But one day said Heilyn, the son of Gwyn: ‘Evil betide me if I 
do not open the door to know if that is true which is said concerning it.’ 
So he opened the door and looked towards Cornwall and Aber Henvelen. 
And when they had looked, they were as conscious of all the evils they 
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had ever sustained, and of all the friends and companions they had lost, 
and of all the misery that had befallen them, as if all had happened in 
that very spot; and especially of the fate of their lord. And because of 
their perturbation, they could not rest, but journeyed forth with the head 
towards London. And they buried the head in the White Mount.” 

Arthur afterwards, in his pride and self-confidence, disinterred the 
head, and this was one of “the three unhappy disclosures of the island 
of Britain.” 

There is evidently mixed here, with the newer legend, a detritus, as 
the geologists would say, of something far older; and the secret of Wales 
and its genius is not truly reached until this detritus, instead of being 
called recent because it is found in contact with what is recent, is dis- 
engaged, and is made to tell its own story. 

But when we show him things of this kind in 
Mr. Nash has an answer for us. “Oh,” he says, 
machinery of necromancers and magic, such as has probably been pos- 
sessed by all people in all ages, more or less abundantly. How similar 
are the creations of the human mind in times and places the most remote ! 


the Welsh remains, 


the ¥V 
“all this is merely a 


We see in this similarity only an evidence of the existence of a common 
stock of ideas, variously developed according to the formative pressure of 
external circumstances. The materials of these tales are not peculiar to 
the Welsh.” And then Mr. Nash points out, with much learning and 
ingenuity, how certain incidents of these tales have their counterparts in 
Irish, in Scandinavian, in Oriental romance. He says, fairly enough, that 
the assertions of Taliesin, in the famous J/anes Taliesin or History of 
Taliesin, that he was present with Noah in the Ark, at the Tower of 
Babel, and with Alexander of Macedon, ‘‘ we may ascribe to the poetic 
fancy of the Christian priest of the thirteenth century, who brought 
this romance into its present form. We may compare these statements of 
the universal presence of the wonder-working magician with those of the 
gleeman who recites the Anglo-Saxon metrical tale called the Traveller's 
Song.” No doubt lands the most distant can be shown to have a common 
property in many marvellous stories. ‘This is one of the most interesting 
discoveries of modern science ; but modern science is equally interested in 
knowing how the genius of each people has differentiated, so to speak, this 
common property of theirs ; in tracking out, in each case, that special 
“variety of development,” which, to use Mr. Nash’s own words, “ the 
formative pressure of external circumstances” has occasioned ; and not 
the formative pressure from without only, but also the formative pressure 
from within. It is this which he who deals with the Welsh remains in a 
philosophic spirit wants to know. Where is the force, for scientific pur- 
poses, of telling us that certain incidents by which Welsh poetry has been 
supposed to indicate a surviving tradition of the doctrine of transmigration, . 
are found in Irish poetry also, when Irish poetry has, like Welsh, its roots 
in that Celtism which is said to have held this doctrine of transmigration 
so strongly? Where is even the great force, for scientific purposes, of 
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proving, if i+ were possible to prove, that the extant remains of Welsh 
poetry contain not one plain declaration of Druidical, pagan, pre-Christian 
doctrine, if one has in the extant remains of Breton poetry such texts as 
this from the prophecy of Gwenchlan : “ Three times must we all die, 
before we come to our final repose?” or as the cry of the eagles, in the 
same poem, of fierce thirst for Christian blood, a ery in which the poet 
evidently gives vent to his own hatred? since the solidarity, to use that 
convenient French word, of Breton and Welsh poetry is so complete, 
that the ideas of the one may be almost certainly assumed not to have 
been wanting to those of the other. The question is, when Taliesin 
says, in the Battle of the Trees,— 

“T have been in many shapes before I attained a congenial form. I 
have been a narrow blade of a sword, I have been a drop in the air, I 
have been a shining star, I have been a word in a book, I have been a 
book in the beginning, I have been a light in a lantern a year and a half, 
I have been a bridge for passing over three-score rivers; I have jour- 
neyed as an eagle, I have been a boat on the sea, I have been a director 
in battle, I have been a sword in the hand, I have been a shield in fight, 
I have been the string of a harp; I have been enchanted for a year 
in the foam of water. There is nothing in which I have not been... .” 
the question is, have these “statements of the universal presence ot 
the wonder-working magician” nothing which distinguishes them from 
“similar creations of the human mind in times and places the most 
remote ;” have they not an inwardness, a severity of form, a solemnity of 
tone, which indicates the still reverberating echo ofa profound doctrine and 
discipline, such as was Druidism? Suppose we compare Taliesin, as Mr. 
Nash invites us, with the gleeman of the Anglo-Saxon Traveller's Song. 
Take the specimen of this song which Mr. Nash himself quotes: “I have 
been with the Israelites and with the Essyringi, with the Hebrews and 
with the Indians and with the Egyptians; I have been with the Medes 
and with the Persians and with the Myrgings.” It is very well to 
parallel with this extract Taliesin’s “I carried the banner before Alex- 
ander; I was in Canaan when Absalom was slain; I was on the horse’s 
crupper of Elias and Enoch ; I was on the high cross of the merciful Son 
of God; I was the chief overseer at the building of the tower of Nimrod ; 
I was with my King in the manger of the ass ; I supported Moses through 
the waters of Jordan; I have been in the buttery in the land of the 
Trinity ; it is not known what is the nature of its meat and its fish.” It 
is very well to say that these assertions “we may fairly ascribe to the 
poetic fancy of a Christian priest of the thirteenth century.” Certainly we 
may ; the last of Taliesin’s assertions more especially ; though one must 
remark at the same time that the Welshman shows much more fire and 
imagination than the Anglo-Saxon. But Taliesin adds, after his “I was 
in Canaan when Absalom was slain,” “J was in the hall of Don before 
Gwydion was born;”. he adds, after “I was the chief overseer at the 
building of the tower of Nimrod,” “ I: have been three times resident in the 
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castle of Arianrod;” he adds, after “I was at the cross with Mary 
Magdalene,” “ J obtained my inspiration from the cauldron of Ceridwen.” 
And finally, after the medizval touch of the visit to the buttery in the 
land of the Trinity, he goes off at score: “I have been instructed in the 
whole system of the universe ; I shall be till the day of judgment on the 
face of the earth. I have been in an uneasy chair above Caer Sidin, and 
the whirling round without motion between three elements. Is it not 
the wonder of the world that cannot be discovered?” And so he ends the 
poem. But here is the Celtic, the essential part of the poem : it is here 
that the “formative pressure’’ has been really in operation; and here surely 
is paganisin and mythology enough, which the Christian priest of the thir- 
teenth century can have had nothing to do with. It is unscientific, no 
doubt, to interpret this part as Edward Davies and Mr. Herbert do; but 
it is unscientific also to get rid of it as Mr. Nash does. Wales and the 
Welsh genius are not to be known without this part ; and the true critic 
is he who can best disengage its real significance. 

I say, then, what we want is to know the Celt and his genius ; not to 
exalt him or to abase him, but to know him. And for this a disin- 
terested, positive, and constructive criticism is needed. Neither his 
friends nor his enemies have yet given us much of this. His friends have 
given us materials for criticism, and for these we ought to be grateful ; 
his enemies have given us negative criticism, and for this, too, up to a 
certain point, we may be grateful; but the criticism we really want neither 
of them has yet given us. Philology, that science which in our time 
has had so many successes, has not been abandoned by her good fortune 
in touching the Celt; philology has brought, almost for the first time in 
their lives, the Celt and sound criticism together. The Celtic grammar of 
Zeuss, whose death is so grievous a loss to science, offers a splendid 
specimen of that patient, disinterested way of treating objects of knowledge, 
which is the best and most attractive characteristic of Germany. Zeuss 
psoceeds neither as a Celt-lover nor as a Celt-hater; not the slightest 
trace of a wish to glorify Teutonism or to abase Celtism, appears in his 
book. The only desire apparent there, is the desire to know his object, 
the language of the Celtic peoples, as it really is. In this he stands as a 
model to Celtic students ; and it has been given to him, as a reward tor 
his sound method, to establish certain points which are henceforth cardinal 
points, landmarks, in all the discussion of Celtic matters, and which 
no one had so established before. People talked at random of Celtic 
writings of this or that age; Zeuss has definitely fixed the age of what we 
actually have of these writings. To take the Cymric group of languages: 
our earliest Cornish document is a vocabulary of the thirteenth century ; 
our earliest Breton document is a short description of an estate in a deed 
of the ninth century ; our earliest Welsh documents are Welsh glosses of 
the eighth century to Eutychus, the grammarian, and Ovid’s Art ef Love, 
and the verses found by Edward Lhuyd in the Juvencus manuscript at 
Cambridge. The mention of this Juvencus fragment, by the by, suggests 
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the difference there is between a sound and an unsound critical habit. 
Mr. Nash deals with this fragment ; but, in spite of all his great acuteness 
and learning, because he has a hin, because he does not bring to these 
matters the ‘disinterested spirit they need, he is capable of getting rid, 
quite unwarrantably, of a particular word in the fragment which does not 
suit him ; his dealing with the verses is an advocate’s dealing, not a 
critic’s. Of this sort of thing Zeuss is incapable. 

The test which Zeuss used for establishing the age of these documents 
is a scientific test, the test of orthography and of declensional and 
syntactical forms. These matters are far out of my province, but what is 
clear, sound, and simple, has a natural attraction for us all, and one 
feels a pleasure in repeating it. It is the grand sign of age, Zeuss says, 
in Welsh and Irish words, when what the grammarians call the “ destitutio 
tenuium” has not yet taken place; when the sharp consonants have not yet 
been changed into flat, p or ¢ into b or d; when, for instance, map, a son, 
has not yet become mad ; coet, a wood, coed ; ocet, a harrow, oged. This 
is a clear, scientific test to apply, and a test of which the accuracy can be 
verified; I do not say that Zeuss was the first person who knew of this 
test or applied it, but I say that he is the first person who in dealing with 
Celtic matters has invariably proceeded by means of this and similar 
scientific tests ; the first person, therefore, the body of whose work has a 
— stable character; and so he stands as a modei to all Celtic 

nq uirers. 

His influence has already been most happy; and as I have enlarged on 
a certain failure in criticism of Eugene O’Curry’s,—whose business, after 
all, was the description and classification of materials rather than criti- 
cism,—let me show, by another example from Eugene O’Curry, this good 
influence of Zeuss upon Celtic studies. Eugene O’Curry wants to establish 
that compositions of an older date than the twelfth century existed in Ireland 
in the twelfth century, and thus he proceeds. He takes one of the great 
extant Irish ire tig the Leabhar na h’ Uidhre ; or, Book of the Dun 
Cow. The compiler of this book was, he says, a certain Maelmuiri, a 
member of the religious house of Cluainmacnois. This he establishes from 
a passage in the manuscript itself; “This is a trial of his pen here, by 

Maelmuiri, son of the son of Conn na m’Bocht.” The date of Maclmuiri 
he establishes from a passage in the Annals of the Four Masters, under 
the year 1106: “ Maelmuiri, son of the son of Conn na m’Bocht, was 
killed in the middle of the great stone church of Cluainmacnois, by a 
party of robbers.” Thus he gets the date of the Book of the Dun Cow. 
This book contains an elegy on the death of St. Columb. Now, even 
before 1106, the language of this elegy was so old as to require a gloss to 
make it intelligible, fur it is accompanied by a gloss written between the 
lines. This gloss quotes, for the explanation of obsolete words, a number 
of more ancient compositions; and these compositions, therefore, must, at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, have been still in existence. Nothing 
can be sounder; every step is proved, ,and fairly proved, as one goes 
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along. O’Curry thus affords a good specimen of the sane mode of pro- 
ceeding so much wanted in Celtic researches, and so little practised by 
Edward Davies and his brethren; and to found this sane method, Zeuss, 
by the example he sets in his own department of philology, has mainly 
contributed. 

Science’s reconciling power, too, on which I have already touched, 
philology, in her Celtic researches, again and again illustrates. Races 
und languages have been absurdly joined, and unity has been often 
rashly assumed at stages where one was far, very far, from having 
yet really reached unity. Science has and will long have to be a 
divider and a separatist, breaking arbitrary and fanciful connections, 
and dissipating dreams of a premature and impossible unity. Still, science 
—true science—recognizes in the bottom of her soul a Jaw of ultimate 
fusion, of conciliation. ‘To reach this, but to reach it legitimately, she 
tends. She draws, for instance, towards the same idea which fills her 
elder und divine sister, poetry—the idea of the substantial unity of man; 
though she draws towards it by roads of her own. But continually 
she is showing us aflinity where we imagined there was isolation. 
What school-boy of us has not rummaged his Greek dictionary in 
vain for a satisfactory account of that old name for the Peloponnese, the 
Apian Land ? and within the limits of Greek itself there is none. But the 
Scythian name for earth, “apia,” watery, water-issued, meaning first isle 


and then /and—this name, which we find in “avia, 


” Scandinavia, and in 


“ey” for island, Alderney, not only explains the Apian Land of Sophocles 
for us, but points the way to a whole world of relationships of which we 
knew nothing. The Scythians themselves again,—obscure, fur-separated 
Mongolian people as they used to appear to us,—when we find that they are 
essentially Teutonic and Indo-European, their very name the same word 
as the common Latin word “ scutum,” the shielded people, what a surprise 
they give us! And then, before we have recovered from this surprise, 
we learn that the name of their father and god, Targitavus, carries us I 
know not how much further into familiar company. This divinity, Shining 
with the targe, the Greek Hercules, the Sun, contains in the second half of 


his name, tavus, “ shining,” 


a wonderful cement to hold times and nations 
together. Tavus, “shining,” from “ tava,”—in Sanscrit, as well as Scythian, 
“to burn” or ‘shine,”—is Divus, dics, Zeus, @edc, Déva, and I know not 
how much more; and TZaviti, the bright and burnt, fire, the place of fire, 
the hearth, the centre of the family, becomes the family itself, just as our 
word family, the Latin familia, is from thymelé, the sacred centre of fire. 
The hearth comes to mean home. ‘Then from home it comes to mean the 
group of homes, the tribe; from the tribe the entire nation; and in this 
sense of nation or people, the word appears in Gothic, Norse, Celtic, and 
Persian, as well as in Scythian ; the 7heuthisks, Deutschen, Tudesques, are 
the men of one theuth, nation, or people; and of this our name Germans 
itself is, perhaps, only the Roman translation, meaning the men of one germ 
or stock. The Celtic divinity, Teutates, has his name from the Celtic tcuta, 
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people ; taviti, fire, appearing here in its secondary and derived sense of 
people, just as it does in its own Scythian language in Targitavus’s second 
name, Tavit-varus, Teutaros, the protector of the people. Another Celtic 
divinity, the Hesus of Lucan, finds his brother in the Gaisos, the sword, 
symbolizing the god of battles of the Teutonic Scythians. And after 
philology has thus related to each other the Celt and the Teuton, she 
takes another branch of the Indo-European family, the Sclaves, and shows 
us them as having the same name with the German Suevi, the solar people; 
the common ground here, too, being that grand point of union, the sun, 
fire. So, also, we find Mr. Meyer, whose Celtic studies I just now men- 
tioned, harping again and again or the connection even in Europe, if you 
go back far enough, between Celt and German. So, after all we have 
heard, and truly hear¢, of the diversity between all tive Semitic and all 
things Indo-European, there is now an Italian philologist at work upon 
the relationship between Sarscrit and Hebrew. 

Both in smaii anc great things, philology, dealing with Celtic matters, 
has exemplified tlis tending of science towards unity. Who has not 
been puzzled by the relations of the Scots with Ireland —that vetus 
et major Scotia, as Colgan calls it? Who does not feel what pleasure 
Zeuss brings us wlen he suggests that Gael, the name for the Irish 
Yelt, and Scot, aie at bottom the same word, both having their 
nifying the violent, stormy 


s 


origin in a worl meaning wind, and both si 
people? Who decs not feel his mind agreeably « donned about our friends 
the Fenians, when he learns that the root of their name, fen, “ white,” 
appears in the hero Fingal; in Gwynedd, the Welsh name for North 
Wales ; in the Roman Venedotia; in Vannes in Brittany ; in Venice? 
The very name of Ireland, some say, comes from the famous Sanscrit 
word Arya, the laad of the Aryans, or noble men ; although the weight of 
opinion seems ic be in favour of connecting it rather with another 
Sanscrit word, cvara, oczidental, the western land or isle of the west. 
But, at any rai., who that has been brought up to think the Celts utter 
aliens from us and our culture, can come without a start of sympathy 
upon such words as heol (sol), or buaist (fuisti)? or upon such a sentence 
as this, “ Per’s Duw dut funnaun” (“ God prepared two fountains”) ? 
Or when Mr. Whitley Stokes, one of the ablest scholars formed in Zeuss’s 
school, a born philologist—he now occupies, alas! a post under the 
Government of India, instead of a chair of philology at home, and makes 
one think mournfully of Montesquicu’s saying, that had he been an 
Englishman he should never have produced his great work, but have 
caught the contagion of practical life, and devoted himself to what is 
called “ rising ii ihe world”—when Mr. Whitley Stokes, in his edition 
of Cormac’s Giossary, holds up the Irish word triath, the sea, and 
makes us remark that, though the names Triton, Amphitrite, and those 
of corresponding Indian and Zend divinities, point to the meaning sea, 
yet it is only Irish which actually supplies the vocable, how delightfully 
that bring: Ireland inte the Indo-European concert! What a whole- 
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some buffet it gives to Lord Lyndhurst’s alienation . doctrines. To 
go a little further: of the two great Celtic divisions of language, 
the Gaelic and the Cymric, the Gaelic, say the philologists, is more 
related to the younger, more synthetic group of languages, Sanscrit, 
Greek, Zend, Latin, and Teutonic; the Cymric to the older, more 
analytic Turanian group. Of the more synthetic Aryan group, again, 
Zend and Teutonic are, in their turn, looser and more analytic than 
Sanscrit and Greek, more in sympathy with the Turanian group and 
with Celtic. What possibilities of affinity and influence are here hinted 
at; what lines of inquiry, worth exploring, at any rate, suggest them- 
selves to one’s mind. By the forms of its language a nation expresses 
its very self. Our language is the loosest, the most analytic, of all 
European languages. And we, then, what are we? what is England? 
I will not answer, A vast obscure Cymric basis with a vast visible 
Teutonic superstructure ; but I will say that that answer sometimes sug- 
gests itself, at any rate,—sometimes knocks at our mind’s door for admis- 
sion; and we begin to cast about and see whether it is to be let in. 

But the forms of its language are not our only key to a people; what 
it says in its language, its literature, is the great key, and we must get 
back to literature. ‘The literature of the Celtic peoples has not yet had 
its Zeuss, and greatly it wants him. We need a Zeuss to apply to Celtic 
literature, to all its vexed questions of dates, authenticity, and significance, 
the criticism, the sane method, the disinterested endeavour to get at the 
real facts, which Zeuss has shown in dealing with Celtic language. Science 
is good in itself, and therefore Celtic literature—Mr. Nash and the Celt- 
haters having failed to prove it a bubble—Celtic literature is interesting, 
merely as an object of knowledge. But it reinforces and redoubles our 
intercst in Celtic literature if we find that here, too, science exercises the 
reconciling, the uniting influence of which I have said so much; if we 
find here, more than anywhere else, traces of kinship, and the most 
ezsential sort of kinship, spiritual kinship, between us and the Celt, 
of which we had never dreamed. I settle nothing, and can settle 
nothing ; I have not the special knowledge needed for that. I have no 
pretension to do more than to try and awaken interest ; to seize on 
hints, to point out indications, which, to any one with a feeling for lite- 
rature, suggest themselves ; to stimulate other inquirers. I must surely 
be without the bias which has so often rendered Welsh and Ivish students 
extravagant ; why, my very name expresses that peculiar Semitico-Saxon 
mixture which makes the typical Englishman; I can have no ends to 
serve in finding in Celtic literature more than is there. What is there, is 
fer me the only question. But this question must be for another time. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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Ovp friend, at last, at last after years of re min strong desire, 

You are sitting close beside me once more in the flickering light of my fire. 
And the sheen of your true and kindly face is the same as ever still, 

Tho’ deeply altered, I ween, is that fac », since last time we met, frieud Will. 


Bright, with the brightness of youth, are the eyes, yet all around the mouth 
Tenderly grave, not stern, ra lines tell of the vanished youth. 

And the stately form is slightly bent that I knew so straight and firm, 

Like the grand majestic cori that laughs defiance to beat of storm. 


And the waves of care have swept o’er your head, and left just here and there 

A light faint streak of their silvery foam on the seaweed brown of your hair. 

On your face that sweetness is settled down that oft is wrung out by pain 

From natures less noble than yours, as the juice is crushed away from the cane. 

Both of us, Will, have loved; each sought, in the sweet spring-tide of his life, 

For the waking joy of his fervid dream, in the love and truth ofa wite. 

Your dream, at least, was realized, in the depths of soul-full eyes, 

And a tender shadowy calm, that hung like the dusk of Italian skies 

Over the grace of her movements light; a voice as soft as the ir 

Of a wind among Summer's full-leaved trees: she was very fair to die, 

But I think, such sweetness was on her brow, such pureness on her tongue, 

She was loved with the mystic immortal love that we know is death to the 

young. 

Will, old friend, you remember full well the still September morn, 

When the only sound was the rustling, like wind, of sickles against the corn ; 

That we made for your dove, her last earth-nest, under the light loose turf, 

Where the bending grass should never be stirred by the wind that had roared 

on the surf. 

Soon after that we parted, Will; you went to the “ morning land,” 

Where Nature spreads a daily feast of the beautiful and grand, 

he her spirit watched over you, and kept the chords of your life well-strung, 
ilse how, while other hearts are so old, can yours be so fresh and young ? 

ome is strange that the hand of Time should mellow to Autumn calm, each trace 

Of the burning joy of a soul-Summer, lit by the Sun of a beautiful face. 

Yet we know that so it is, and my heart is free from the slightest whirl 

Of passion ; and quietly now enough I can think and speak of a girl, 

Rich in all sculpture-loveliness, with a forehead smooth and square, 

That gleamed argent-white against the mass of her nebulous hair, 
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And a cheek as pale and as passion-free as ever the marble is, 

And a mouth whose carving seemed all too firm for a lover's faltering kiss. 
With the dimmed eye-sight of one who gropes in a kind of spirit-gloaming, 
I took a marble statue to be a living and loving woman, 


And her still calm presence, moon-like, wrought such a desperate tide in my 


breast 
Of stormy fire, I deemed that Love was but a name for unrest. 
And it chafed my soul that the stately lips, whenever on me she smiled, 
Should curve to the pitying, passionless smile we cast on a wayward child. 
But at last I dared to speak my mind, I could hold in silence no more 
The torrent of burning words, and I spoke as I never had spoken before ; 
And she stood listening, pallid and calm, with that dreamy look in her eyes 
Of one who gazes back to the Past, and its mazes and mysteries ; 
And, when I paused, she drooped her eyes, and the few short words she said, 
Were murmured so low, I only caught the sound of the last one—* Dead. 
“Dead!” I echoed, “nay, Death and Love are wondrously far apart ; 
For Death itself may not leita: the bloom that Love creates on the heart.” 
Then she laid her hand on my arm, and with the mute soft grace 
Of a pitying tenderness lying like shade on the beautiful carven face, 
She told me that what I coveted another long since had gained, 


That my nectar of love was brimmed up high, but ‘ied had been deeply 


drained. 


ien the struggle for daily bread 
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Ina stranger land, pe, 
And she stood in the curtained window, with her face so pale and pure, 

Like some sainted lady of olden days, who was proud and strong to endure. 
Would God that my love had Hea down then to something whiter and fainter, 
As the lambent fire of him who adores the pomenwe of painter ; 

That I never had uttered the words of fire that I wildly uttered now, 

When I caught her hand in mine, and aan my ae on its veined snow. 

“ Hate me,” I madly cried, “if you will, so you let me kneel and adore 


yo 


The light that shall be my guiding star for ever and evermore ! 


Then in a voice on whose clear full tone not a trace of emotion was shed, 
“T never can love again, but if you will, so be it!” she said. 
And I caught her close to my panting heart, and murmured, ‘Oh, Love, for 


ever!” 
And she neither shrank from nor clung ta me, but only prayed me to leave he1 
Just for a little while; she would strive to do all the duty of woman ; 
She knew me well, she said; trusted me, called me a brave and true man; 
Knew that I loved her; but all was so strange, so new; and the mystic crisis 
Of Life was upon her now, and dark the Future stood veiled as Isis. 
And I looked in vain, in vain, for the crimson beacon of Love on her cheek, 
As a watcher looks with yearning eyes for the Eastern morning-streak. 


and at Jast the news that had crushed her hope, he was dead. 
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So we parted, but on my heart, with a nightmare’s weight of lead 
It lay, and haunted me without cease, all night, that one word “ Dead.” 


The days passed on, and a kind of calm that came instead of peace 

Brooded, cloud-like, over my heart, and bade its wild throbbings cease. 

Yet, sometimes, despite, a longing would rise for a taste of the fiery bliss 

Of heart to heart, and soul to soul, breathed out in a Jong love-kiss ; 

A quenchless desire for life and heat, a fathomless yearning, I ween, 

For a creature of human weakness and strength, instead of a throncd Queen ; 
For the delicate hearth-fire to cherish and tend, instead of the clear pale star ; 


For the beam of the lesser light close by, instead of the greater afar. 


I asked her when should my hope be crowned, and she prayed me for a year, 
And her voice, with a mufiled, tuneless beat, fell dull upon my ear. 
And I knew that she asked me for that year, that the waters of Time might 
sweep 
Lethe-like over her soul, and drown all pain in a wakeless sleep. 
So we settled to part for that one year, and I left my native shore, 
Not to see her again, until I never should part from her more, 
3ut a shadow fell with the last cold touch of her hand on mine, alas! 


And a whisper rang without cease in my ear, “ Omnia Vanitas.” 


Under the sapphire sky of the land, whose gems and marvels of Art 
Gleam in a countless multitude, I wandered with restless heart. 
For the rich clear light on the myrtle bloom only made my spirit full 


Of the yearning, like pain, for the Sun of Love, on the Flower of the Beautiful. 


The year was over and gone, at last, and both of us bound for home, 

I and another—an artist-friend I had made while I stayed at Rome. 

A kindly, open-hearted man, who was coming home to claim 

The right to circle a finger with gold, and blend a name with his name: 
He told his story frankly to me, that, five long years ago, 

He and his love had met and parted in bitter tears and woe, 

Knowing not when they might meet again, but strong in the love and truth 
That keep the flowers of the soul so fresh in the dew and beauty of youth. 
They trusted each other fully, and he knew he should find her the same 
In heart and soul, as the last sweet time he had heard her utter his name. 
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He had struggled hard on his way in life, he had hugged with a miser's grasp 
The gold that brought him, every day, nearer the deathless clasp 

Of her virgin hand, and the tender glow of her lustrous full-erey eye, 

For evermore and for evermore, it was wonderful, quenchless joy. 

And he paced the long deck to and fro, looking so blest and proud 

In his love and trust, that I know not how I uttered my thought aloud 
With a touch of cynicism, that now I think of, old friend, with pain, 

I said, “ How could you bear to lose where you only think to gain?” 

And he stopped his walk, and gazed at me, with a look of perfect calm, 
Like the peace of a soul that is fully tuned to the pitch of the infinite psalin 
Of Love. “TI have thought of that before: she may be dead and gone, 
May be lying with violets on her breast—God’s holy will be done— 

Or else she may have thought me dead, and have given herself to one 
More worthy than I could be of her; ’twere hard to stifle a moan 

For that intensity of pain. In the heart’s deep book I have read 

That Grief is more for the living lost, than ever it is for the dead. 

But I dread it not, I feel so strong in the infinite love and trust, 

And I know that God will never let my full hope crumble to dust. 

She cannot else be lost; I know there’s a cant that socicty uses 

When a frivolous girl plays with a heart as long as her fancy chooses, 
Then casts the poor plaything away for others to toy with, unless, indeed, 
It be too much broken for that, and cares not and takes not the slightest heed— 
And they call it ‘ only flirting ;’ but she is so pure and holy and high, 

As much above that unwomanly shame as a star in its depth of sky. 

And all of the lofty and beautiful, with her inmost nature, is blent : 


My treasure perhaps may be lost to me, but it cannot have thus been spent.” 


T had seen her once more, my statue-love ; she had met me with no other 

Passion or fire, than a girl might give to the love of a father or brother, 

But her face was more sweet and soft than of yore, and I thought, “ She has 
learned to forget 

All of her grief for her lost true-love, and she will love me yet.” 

We were sitting together one eve alone, her hand lay light in mine— 

The quiet hand that I never yet had starred with a lover sign. 

She was reading aloud a strange old song, that had pleased her fancy much, 

When we heard a footstep, an opened door, and she drew her hand from my 
touch ; 

Then she lifted her full-lashed eyes, and with a cry, that rang 

As a joy-bell rings on a doom’d man’s ear, with a deer-like bound she sprang, 

And an eagerness that quivered and beat through every nerve in her frame, 

To her home on his breast for evermore, and he kissed her, and named her 
name. 
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Just a moment together they stood, forgetting all but the joy 

Of a love whose infinite sweetness and strength nor time nor space could destroy. 
Then she started back from his arms, with the rich, full scarlet glow, 
Flashing, banner-like, over her face, from her chin to her broad, full brow, 
And a tremulous sweetness, clear as the light of the cloudless sun of the South, 
Shone in the depths of the glorious eyes, and parted the chiselled mouth ; 
And all the marble loveliness was lit with the light of a human 

And passionate love, until it was wrought to the fairest beauty of woman. 

My heart sent forth a desperate cry, as wordless I passed from the door, 

Like the last long wail of a mariner drowned in sight of the ship and the shore. 


* 
% 
* 


There is the end, old friend. Draw closer; I think there’s something grand 
Tn the firm and full and steadfast grasp of a strong-knit muscular hand. 
The hand of a man like you, Will, it never will give the slip, 

And it comes so sweet to the heart that has lost the joy of a true-love’s lip. 
But I call it casting reproach, old friend, on God and His infinite plan, 
Who gave the love of man to woman and the love of woman to man, 

When those who have lost that bliss, or those to whom that bliss is denied, 
Sneer at the holy name of Love, and smother, with selfish pride, 

The seed of pain, that, if watered well, might bear such blessed fruit 

Of pure and tender thought, and make the cry of Selfishness mute. 

And Life has autumn and winter joys left yet; and I love to see 

Her litile children (that I had hoped should be mine) around my knee— 
And the gladness of other love I have; for we read of one tender and true man, 


(Like you) who gave to his friend a love “ passing the love of woman.” 
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BD Ketter from a Convict in Australia to a Brother 
in England.* 


My Dear Broruer,— 

You are probably meditating, or are actually engaged in a 
breach of the law. I do not know your circumstances, nor the influences 
to which you are exposed. But I know that you are in danger, and I 
therefore take up my pen to set before you the future which is almost 
certainly in store for you, if you persist in your present course. Law- 
breaking is not your profession, it is not with you a line of trading to 
which you have bound yourself with all its dangers, as worth the risk ; 
but you have got into a current which may carry you on shoals and 
quicksands which you know not how to avoid; and though you are 
conscious of its dangers, and are from time to time thrown into the most 
dreadful alarm, you still, unwillingly yet desperately, hold on. You 
could escape—partially escape at least—but it would need an amount 
of energy and decision which you, perhaps, do not possess: still, you 
can scarcely be ranked among the incurables, and what I say may not 
be without its effect : in any case it may be of use to lessen your suffering, 
if not to ward it off. 

Let me begin your story. I will commence with your arrest. This 
will most probably happen just when you are doubting whether you 
should not fly. You will have been warned—warned, perhaps, by some- 
thing very trifling—nothing more than something odd in the manner of 
your employer, or in the looks or movements of those about you; but 
warned you will have been. ‘This seems to be a universal law. And 
you will have felt the warning, and been uneasy, but you will not have 
had decision enough, or have made sufficient preparation, to fly instantly, 
and you are taken. I know your nature, and the whole history of your 
difficulty. You are not a deliberate plunderer, who has made up his 
mind to enrich himself by one grand coup and retire—if you were, 
you would be in little’ danger; you have allowed yourself in embezzle- 
ments or forgeries to meet some pressing emergency, hoping to replace 
what you have taken before you are found out. You are a poor pottering, 
bungling amateur, and are unprepared what to do at the moment of 
decisive action, and will be taken. And now you learn for the first 
time how society deals with those who offend against her. You are 





* [It may be unnecessary to state that this Letter is really the production of a 
convict, now in Australia. We, of course, hold ourselves responsible neither for its 
statements nor its sentiments. ]—Ep, 
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arrested, carried away between two silent men—solemn as undertakers 
—to a police-station. If in London, where we will suppose your arrest 
to take place, you are “removed” in the old familiar cab, It is a dismal 
ride. As you ride through the streets, you cannot help feeling that the 
world is passing away from you. 

Arrived at the police-station (we will suppose the station to be Bow 
Street and the time night), you are searched and deprived of your knife 
or anything you may have about you with which you can do yourself or 
others bodily injury, and led into one of a set of rooms with a fixed bench 
on three sides of it, and a door on the fourth. These rooms or cells, almost 
dark by day, are quite so by night. Whether you will be alone depends 
on the number and kind of those waiting for examination. But, as you 
are a “respectable” man, the policeman in charge of you, belonging, as 
he will probably do, to the upper grades of the service, will no doubt 
have the good taste to “treat you as a gentleman,” and you will not be 
thrust in among the roughs. I myself, on each of the Jays I was at Bow 
Street, had one, and only one, companion. ‘The first time it was a fast 
man who was taken up because he was drunk and incapable, and who 
insisted on taking off everything but his shirt, and lying down on the 
hard boards. The second was a gentleman who had been so unlucky 
as to upset “a case of things that looked like glass, and which he after- 
wards understood to be diamonds;” and the third was a postman—a 
handsome young fellow, who tried in vain to cheer himself by the hope 
of a moderate sentence and a life in the backwoods of America when it 
was finished. But whoever may be your immediate companions, these 
are terrible hours. Without, drunken women dragged along the passage 
to the cells like sacks of potatoes—mothers, entreating that a message 
may be sent to their home in some intricate alley where their little 
children are waiting for them; girls from the streets using their 
now restricted powers of blandishment to get “Sir Robert” to do this or 
that for them, or telling Tom or Bill in the next cell “to cheer up, for 
she will pay his fine for him;” and within, an indescribable mixture of 
feelings arising at once from dread of the scene in which you are about 
to appear, the thought of the misery of those that love you, and your 
almost complete isolation from your friends at the moment when so much 
has to be said and done. The first few hours of your incarceration are, of 
course, the worst during this phase of your story. You fear almost—so 
long is he in coming—that you may not have the assistance of your 
solicitor ; but he comes at last, and so does the hearing before the court. 
It is a quiet little court—it is so at least at Bow Street-—and on coming 
into it you feel momentarily relieved. And now Mr. Smalliry, of the 
firm of Smallfry and Hunter, or the representative of some other firm of 
prosecuting celebrity, draws a detailed and most unwarrantable account of 
your delinquency. You stand aghast at the picture of your guilt as they 
paint it. However, no one else present seems to be dismayed. You 
reserve your defence, and you find yourself remanded or committed. 
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Your first examination before the magistrate over, you are now taken 
to prison. If in London, you will be taken most probably in the first 
instance, and while you are under remand, to Clerkenwell, and afterwards, 
when fully committed, to Newgate, though it is possible you may be at 
Newgate all along. 

And now begin to dawn on you the humiliations and restrictfons of 
prison life. Taken away from the police-station, no longer in the old 
familiar cab, but in a small dark compartment of a long hearse-like 
vehicle, much resembling the Post-Office vans, you are received at the 
prison, not indeed as a convicted man, but quite as a guilty one. Look- 
ing back to my first introduction to Clerkenwell, I have some difficulty, 
regarding such things as I now do, in recognizing it as accompanied by 
any hardship or even humiliation worth caring about, nor can I at all 
realize the terrible suffering which it occasioned me. I remember I found 
myself ranked up in line with a strange medley of men, chiefly from the 
lowest ranks, and that I was bid to “ right face,” and had to march with 
them as one of themselves, and had my clothes and carpet-bag searched, 
and was finally locked up in a cell which was certainly a very different 
place to the comfortable rooms to which I had been all my life accus- 
tomed. But what was there in all this? Nothing, as far as I can now 
see, to cause me anything more than a feeling of annoyance at having got 
into a mess. The warder of my cell was, I well remember, ready to 
make me as comfortable as he could, took my orders for dinner, and even 
found me books for amusement. ‘Then, if my cell was not equal to my 
own library, it was at least clean and quiet, and had a good jet of gas in 
it, and a roomy hammock, and I could sleep, or read or write. ‘Truly, 
I have never been in such good, or at least in as easy, quarters since, 
though I have been now some time at my liberty. 

Lut the world has soon to lose its power, and the prison cell its terrors, 
You will indeed never suffer in this way but twice afterwards, viz. once 
when you first find yourself in Newgate, and again, when you are con- 
victed. You may suffer a good deal on changing your prisons, and also 
on seeing your friends for the first time after conviction, but only on the 
two occasions I have mentioned will you suffer as on the first night in 
prison. 

You should make arrangements for your defence while under remand, 
and, if arrested in London, do so while you are at Clerkenwell. This I 
advise because you will never again have such facilities for making them. 
The restrictions imposed on you even at Clerkenwell are not such as 
should be imposed on one who is in the eye of the law regarded as 
innocent, and whose whole future welfare may depend on the arrange- 
ments he may make for his defence. He ought to be able to see his 
friends at any reasonable hour, and to have his correspondence secure 
from official or other supervision. This, I regret to say, is not the case. 
He can indeed see his solicitor at any time, but other friends he can only 
see from half-past eleven to one o’clock in the day, and his correspond- 
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ence is all read by one of the principal officers of the prison : mean- 
while, the prosecutor is left unimpeded to rake up or suppress evidence, 
and place himself in the best possible position. Still, Clerkenwell presents 
facilities for arranging your affairs which you will not possess after leaving 
it. Your friends can talk with you through a perforated plate in your 
door, and your conversation is private. You can moreover see them every 
day for half an hour. Besides this, you can obtain from the prison 
authorities a list of the attornies practising in the criminal court, and any 
information about them you may require. And of this, let me tell you, 
you will do well to avail yourself if you have not (as you ought to have 
done) determined on your man long before your arrest. 

Having engaged the legal adviser most to your liking, press on the 
immediate preparation of your case. At Clerkenwell, and while you are 
still under remand and can see your friends, you can force forward your 
solicitor with much less difficulty than when you come to be under 
stricter regulations, as at Newgate; and your trial, moreover, should, 
under ordinary circumstances, be brought on as quickly as possible. The 
prosecution has less opportunity to rake up evidence, and, for yourself, 
the sooner the thing is settled the better. At Clerkenwell too, sup- 
posing that you are sure to be committed for trial, transfer your 
property. In short, complete your arrangements while you are still 
under remand. 

The prosecution, having brought up all the evidence they believe 
themselves able to find, no more remands are applied for, and you are 
finally committed, and are said to be no longer merely under detention, 
but in prison; and the dismal, hearse-like vehicle in which you are 
taken to and from the police-court, deposits you at that place of terrible 
associations—Newgate. This will be one of the very painful epochs in 
your imprisonment. The entrance to the prison, which forms part of the 
old building and is in the dungeon style of bygone days, with massive 
bars and huge iron rings and thick nailed doors, causes a very unpleasant 
sensation when you are first introduced to it. The interior of the prison 
is new and in the light and airy style, but the complete silence—the very 
word “silence” written in large characters in the centre of the spiral 
staircase—the long lines of closed doors, tier above tier—fall perhaps more 
heavily on the heart than even the dungeon entrance. It seems as if your 
prison were gradually closing around you. I have seen no prison which 
pressed on me so painfully at first sight as Newgate. Here, after bathing, 
you find yourself taken, not to any of the compartments opening out on 
the light iron galleries above you, but to a cell under ground. And now 
you realize that you are in Newgate. How terrible that underground cell 
was to me in the multitudinous miserable thoughts it brought into my 
mind I cannot tell you. But it is only for a night; the next day you 
ascend, and are put into a light cell, just such as you have seen in model 
prisons—a cell about 10 feet by 6 feet, with a black floor, white walls, 
a small table, a corner washstand, a window of corrugated glass, a ham- 
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mock and bedclothes, plate, spoon, &c. This is comfortable enough, 
except that in consequence of the window having a very small opening, 
one’s feelings for some time after being shut up is that of being suffocated. 
I well remember that the greatest luxury that could have been afforded 
me would have been to have had my door open. 1 seemed to want room 
to breathe. The same feeling follows one in every part of this prison. 
I used quite to long for chapel time, because I generally sat near an 
open window. 

Another objectionable feature in the discipline of Newgate is the 
obliging a prisoner—-who is yet, observe, regarded as an innocent man 
—to polish his floor, keep up the lustre of his brass basin, scrub the 
table, and fold up his hammock and bedclothes, and arrange the smallest 
articles of his cell furniture in one precise way. It is no great hardship 
indeed, when you get used to it, but if you have never done such work, 
and have, besides, a sore heart—and if, above all, you are busy preparing 
for your trial—it will seem very hard, especially as nothing short of the 
most absolute precision will suflice. Another most objectionable thing at 
this prison, and one which on many accounts should be altered, is the place 
in which prisoners are alone allowed to see their friends. Except in some 
special cases, visitors are placed ‘en masse’ literally in an iron cage, with 
a double row of bars, so that, being at a distance of some two feet from the 
prisoner, and all talking together, it is positively most difficult for them to 
make themselves heard. It is a perfect Babel—an arrangement altogether 
most painful and unseemly. There is, moreover, no excuse for it, as it 
would be just as easy for visitors to see a prisoner through the wire-covered 
aperture in his cell door here, as it was for them to do so in Clerkenwell ; 
nor are there any objections in the one case which would not hold good 
in the other. 

It seems rather hard, moreover, in the case of a man whom the law 
still regards as innocent, to restrict the visits of friends to three days 
in the week, as is the present practice. But, with the exception of 
the above painful and rather unwarrantable arrangements, Newgate is an 
admirably ordered prison—a model prison of itskind. The food—supposing 
the necessities of those at home require you to throw yourself on prison 
diet—is clean, good, and well cooked, and, except for hungry countrymen, 
sufficient in quantity. It consists of stirabout morning and night—the only 
skilfully made stirabout you will meet with in your prison course—and 
soup and meat on alternate days, the soup, again, being the best concocted 
of prison soups. I should say that at Newgate the art of cooking skilfully 
and economically is understood as it is scarcely understood in any prison 
we have. The other hygienic arrangements, for mind and body, are 
equally creditable. In the way of exercise, medical attendance, religious 
advice, every effort is made to meet the wants of the prisoner in his new 
and painful condition, and made with judgment. Strict in carrying out 
all the rules of one of the strictest prisons in England, the warders yet 
behave thoroughly well to the real sufferers with whom they come in 
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contact. You will meet with no body of warders who can be compared 
to them, except at Pentonville. It is now some years since I left Newgate, 
and I have passed through several prisons in which I enjoyed more light 
and air, and general comfort, but I still remember the officers of Newgate 
with respect and gratitude. 

So much for Newgate. The next thing is the trial. You will not 
find this so terrible an affair as you perhaps anticipate. The position 
in which you will be placed, and which it now seems to you must be so 
exquisitely painful, will at the time be almost lost sight of in the importance 
of the issue. But, on the other hand, you will find much to cause you 
very great anxiety, over and above the merits of the case. If the court, 
for instance, is pressed for time, either on account of the number of 
prisoners to be tried, or because the judges have to be off almost imme- 
diately to the Assizes, you will have the satisfaction of learning that, 
unless you choose to have your case put off to the next sessions, it may 
not be possible to obtain a fair trial ; or should you be lucky enough 
to stand for trial when the court has no such pressure on it, you may 
learn that the judge who will try you is extremely “testy,” or “ pre- 
judiced,” or is a “special pleader,” or is fond of “cutting down” cases, 
or is “ fearfully severe,” &c. But it cannot be helped, and the best thing 
is to press on. 

Except it be to avoid a notoriously severe judge, do not allow your 
trial to be put off a single session after your case is or can be prepared. 
What will be the leading features of your trial, when it is called on for 
hearing, I cannot tell. All I can foretell is that the perjuries of witnesses, 
the exaggerations of counsel, the exclusion of evidence which ought to 
be admitted, the admission of evidence which ought to be excluded, the 
misconstruction of acts the most innocent, the omission of things you 
dreaded, the singular conclusions of individual jurymen, will be such 
as to make you feel how helpless you are, and cause you to resign 
yourself to your fate—thankful that you have an able counsel, cool, 
collected, and experienced, to fight your battle. The trial itself will not 
torture you much ; it will bring little to light that is not known—for 
you have been already torn to pieces in your examination before the 
magistrate. But you will suffer in the terrible half-hour of suspense 
while the jury are consulting—and when they pronounce you “ Guilty.” 
The fatal blow has fallen, and what else is said or done you feel to be 
immaterial. But your state of unconsciousness lasts not long ; you revive, 
and that quickly; and terrible indeed are the first hours afterwards. 

In the journey from Newgate to Millbank you will probably for the 
first time find yourself in uninterrupted intercourse with those who are 
suffering with you. As the mode of conveyance will most likely be an 
omnibus, you will probably form part of a line of prisoners connected by 
a chain—a type of the close companionship you are presently to hold 
with them. You shudder at them now; but when you actually meet 
them during the time the handcuffs are being fitted on previous to your 
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removal, and when, linked hand in hand with them, you ride that strange 
ride through London, you will merely feel towards them as men more 
or less good-natured, who are in the same condition as yourself. In other 
respects that ride to Millbank is not unpleasant. Momentary as it is, the 
passing out of the gloomy prison into the great stream of human life 
and the broad light of day, and the being able to talk freely with other 
creatures of one’s kind, has more of pleasure than of pain. The chain and 
the handcuffs grate harshly on you at first, but by this time you will have 
got pretty philosophical. 

Arrived at Millbank, you will be for a few hours placed with some 
four or five others in a cell to wait the examination of the warders and 
surgeon. The examination by the latter is well enough, but that by the 
warders, which takes place when you are stripped for bathing, is of the 
most disgusting description. It need not be so, nor is it perlaps intended 
by the authorities to be what it is ; but the subordinate officers of Mill- 
bank seem, unlike those of Newgate, to have been chosen for their 
roughness and bearishness. ‘They are unquestionably among the lowest, 
if they are not the very lowest, of those of any prison through which I have 
passed. But Millbank is altogether a rough style of prison, both in the 
way of carrying out prison discipline and in that of prison arrangements. 
All is loud, indecent, rough.* In other respects you will find the change 
to Millbank grateful to you. The cells—infinitely the best of any I have 
seen (or even heard of, with the exception of those at Woking, an invalid 
station) are welcome beyond conception for their windows alone. These 
are a good size, with clear glass, and open wide, so that you can see the 
real light of day, and freely breathe and feel the fresh air. How delight- 
ful to me was the first sensation afforded by these wide-opening, clear 
glass windows, I cannot describe. As the light streamed down on me, and 
the air blew fresh into the cell, I revelled in them. 

At Millbank the silent system is enforced, but not very perfectly, 
and you will get quite as much conversation as you are likely to desire. 
Then the day is broken by chapel and exercise, and the week by a 
day at school, and perhaps by a visit from a scripture-reader or one 
of the chaplains. Your food is, in the morning, cocoa, with beef (very 
hard) for dinner, and very badly made gruel for supper. The materials 
are good, but the cooking bad. The bread is excellent, the best you will 
get in prison. The hammocks, which are original in structure, with a 
division in the centre, do not appear to be intended to sleep in so much 
as to exercise your powers as an acrobat, but with care you may get into 
them and sleep in one of their two divisions. ‘The chapel is large, the 
chaplains popular, and the singing tolerably good. Your exercise consists 
of a walk in one of the yards,—officers in centre, men walking round at 
intervals of five or six yards,—and a turn at a many-handled pump by 
which water is raised to the cells. Beyond this I have nothing to remark 
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of Millbank, except that the subordinate officers, an unusual number of 
whom appear to be tailors, are especially fond of affecting a military 
demeanour, and making an ostentatious display of their staves. How long 
you will stay at Millbank is quite uncertain. You may stay there three 
weeks, or you may remain nine months, but probably after a few weeks 
you will be removed to Pentonville. 

The journey from Millbank to Pentonville, like that from Newgate to 
Millbank, will most likely be performed in an omnibus. You will rather 
enjoy the ride. It is pleasanter than the first prison ride; you are getting 
used to the situation. You will, moreover, have heard a good report of 
the place to which you are going. The first sight of Pentonville is, 
notwithstanding, far from encouraging. You see that you have lost your 
light and air-giving window. But the report is correct on the whole. 
Except as regards the window, your condition is in every respect improved. 
The cells, though not so large as those of Millbank, are carefully arranged 
for decency and cleanliness, and the pervading spirit of the prison is that 
of quietness, regularity, and good sense. It is a strict prison, but all is 
done kindly, sensibly, and well; and (which is no little matter to a prisoner) 
you have easily accessible counsel and assistance, and such as you feel you 
can rely on as coming from persons experienced and well-judging, and 
ready to consider your difficulties carefully. At Pentonville you have the 
same high grade of officers and warders as at Newgate, with a longer 
period in which to make their kindness felt. As regards the dietary 
arrangements, these are conducted with a care only equalled, as I have 
heard, in one Government prison—that of Portland. The contractors 
are obliged to faithfully fulfil their contracts, and all is well cooked. I 
remember on one occasion, when some of the mutton was rather yellow, 
and suspected of not being what it should be, a prisoner who was by 
trade a butcher was brought down to examine it. He pronounced it of 
excellent quality throughout. ‘This incident shows the care used. ‘The 
prison itself is built with a view to easy management, and to accustom 
the prisoners to the value of cleanliness and propriety. Pentonville is 
regarded as the representative of the model prison on the separate system, 
and it represents the system as faithfully and favourably as could be 
desired. 

After having been from nine to twelve months in separate confine- 
ment, you leave Pentonville for the “public works,” as they are called, 
and are attached to Chatham, Portsmouth, Portland, or Dartmoor prison; 
or, ifa confirmed invalid, you are sent to Woking. Of their relative merits I 
confess myself unable to speak positively, for I have no mcans of judging, 
except by comparing statements almost all more or less at variance with 
each other. But, as far as I can judge, all the first four stations are pretty 
much on a par—all about equally disagreeable, and possessing, if not the 
same, equivalent advantages and disadvantages. I shall therefore speak 
only of Portsmouth, the station to which I was myself sent. The journey 
from Pentonville is performed by omnibus to the South Western ter- 
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minus, and thence by rail. Like the other journeys of the kind in 
which you have taken part, it is on the whole pleasant. There is one dis- 
agreeable feature in it, no doubt. You find yourself standing chained on 
the railway platform in the midst of those unchained ones with whom you 
have no part; but you will have ceased to care much about such little 
collisions by this time, and if the weather is fine, or indeed if it is not, 
you will be fully sensible of the pleasure of breathing the fresh country 
air, and looking over green fields. You are kept in a carriage devoted 
exclusively to the conveyance of your party, but you are otherwise little 
constrained in this transfer of yourself. You left the separate system 
behind you in passing out of Pentonville, and the officers who accompany 
you treat you as men passed into a comparative state of freedom. 

Arrived at the “ public works” prison at Portsmouth, you see that you 
have come under a system, not only different from that to which you have 
been hitherto subjected, but directly opposed to it. Everything you have 
seen in “separates” you now find completely reversed. No two systems 
could be more strikingly antagonistic. In ‘ separates,” you have cells 
sufficiently roomy, and have light and air, and are encouraged and assisted 
to form habits of cleanliness and decency ; at the same time you are 
carefully kept from the evil influence of other prisoners, and are brought 
into frequent contact with persons whose influence must be good,—as that 
of the chaplain and scripture-readers. At the “public works,” the opposite 
system is tried. The cells consist of tiers of iron boxes (I ean give them 
no other name), 7 feet by 4 feet, and rather more than 6 feet high, or as 
nearly as possible the size of one compartment of a railway carriage. As 
for windows, many of the cells have none, except in the door, and the 
best have only a darkened pane of glass about 12 inches by 4 inches, 
and their corrugated iron sides are painted a dark dismal drab or iron 
colour. 

Anything more dreadful than these places when you are first enclosed 
in them cannot be conceived. Many a man when first shut up in 
them feels as if he must go out of his mind. Cheerful-looking places 
to the visitor who sees them through their open doors when the light 
streams into them from the hall, they are simply horrible to the man 
who is shut up in them. These constitute the first evil of “public 
works.” The next is, that even in these, bad as they are, you are 
not allowed a moment’s rest or security. In “separates” it was thought 
well to allow time for reading, thought, prayer. Here not a moment is 
allowed for anything but noise and work. Matters are so arranged that 
from the ringing of the first bell in the morning till you go out to work, 
all is hurry, noise, dirt, bustle. In a cell in which you can barely turn, 
and in which you have everything to do in almost perfect darkness, and 
which is so ill provided with vessels and other means of cleanliness that 
to get through your cell-cleaning at all is like working a Chinese puzzle, 
and requires the most adroit management, you have to work rapidly and 
ceaselessly (swallowing your cup of cocoa in sweat and dirt) till you go to 
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chapel. Then comes a few minutes’ rest; then—I shudder while I write 
it—the grand scramble for the closets. It is impossible to describe this 
scene—it is too shocking. Chapel and the grand scramble over, you 
go to work in the dockyard, and you will find it really hard work. 
You do little or no good. All the prisoners together—let them be six 
hundred—do no more than fifty regular workmen, who knew their busi- 
ness and had proper appliances, would do with ease. Then, again, a 
great part of the work done does not want doing. Blocks of iron and 
pieces of timber are moved backwards and forwards for the mere purpose 
of giving something to do. ‘Those who have to point out the day’s work 
have often quite a difficulty in devising a job. But this is all one to you. 
Your only care will be, after you have been on the works a few weeks, to 
get into one of the easier parties and with one of the better class of 
officers. ‘The subordinate officers at Portsmouth are, or were, atleast, in 
my time, a very inferivr class of men as a body, but there were good men 
among them. The prisoners injure each other greatly, for all intercourse 
between them is a communication of vicious reminiscences and designs, 
but with you they will not interfere. They will even respect you, if you 
deserve it; and some will gain your respect in return. After dragging 
about wood or iron, cleaning the sides of vessels, cleaning out docks, 
coaling, or expending your unskilled labour, and running hairbreadth 
escapes of losing a finger, or leg, or arm—for few escape maiming sooncr 
or later—you return to dinner. This consists of plain boiled beef or 
mutton, with some kind of vegetable, and, though mixed up together in 
very dirty tins, is sufficient for health. You have now an hour's rest— 
your one quiet hour in the day. ‘This ended, comes a few minutes’ 
freedom in the yard, where the scramble of the morning is re-acted in a 
less violent form ; then parade, and the searching of the person, and the 
filing off to work. 

The afternoon’s work ended, you are again marched to the prison, and 
after another searching of the person are discharged to your cell, to change 
your smock and boots fur a jacket and shoes before going to chapel. 
Then comes another grand parade before the cell doors, then filing off 
to chapel, then a weary service, in which a weary chaplain prays and 
preaches before weary men, with inward growlings and unquiet slumbers 
for the result. Men who have been hard at work during the day are in 
no condition, mental or physical, for joining in a holy service. 

After chapel you go to your cell and your supper of gruel, but 
not to rest. The half hour allotted for supper ended, there arises such 
a Babel of sounds—of warders shouting and swearing, and feet rushing, 
and brushes scrubbing—that you begin to think yourself in a North. 
country weaving factory. You may not take part in the work every 
night, but you will find your turn come pretty often, and may have 
to work on in sweat and noise till ten minutes to bed-time. Then at 
length you are hurried to bed, with scarce time to put up your hammock 
(which must not be touched before), and are left through the noises of 
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the night to seek a fitful sleep. It requires long use to sleep soundly. 
All through the great tier of iron boxes which serve as cells, you hear 
everything that is done by your neighbours; and what with the noise 
of the warders, and rows in one or other part of the resonant building, 
your sleep will be broken for many weeks; while you grow gradually 
sensible, as the morning draws on, that you are in the midst of a great 
cesspool. I speak strongly, but with truth. 

Such is the system of “ public works” in England ;: in the day it is 
endless parade, and keeping step, and misapplied labour; and at night 
broken rest in a most foul atmosphere. A more irritating discipline 
I have never seen put in practice, and it was astonishing to see how 
thoroughly reckless it made the prisoners subjected to it: I never saw 
any discipline affect men more unfavourably. The officers might ‘not see 
it; the authorities might know little or nothing of it, except as it gave 
rise occasionally to partial outbreaks ; but I, who lived in the under- 
current, saw it clearly. ‘To make things worse, just as I left, the men 
were deprived of their Sunday. The relaxation of parade on this one day 
had hitherto been a saving point in this most wretched system. Hitherto 
the prisoners, though surrounded by officers and kept in a small circle like 
people at a fair, could select their companions and even sit down on the 
ground by the prison side and rest. But a few Sundays before I left the 
prison even this one comfort was taken away, and the “day of rest” 
was divided between parading for chapel, sitting in chapel, and being 
marched round and round the yard. You must look forward to a try ing 
time at public works. And yet, so pleasant is it to be out of doors 
and drink the fresh air, that you would not willingly go back to the 
“ separate-system ” prison. 

I have spoken of the ‘ public-works ” system as if will appear to you 
or any who have occupied a respectable position. But, mistake me not, by 
the mass of prisoners many of the evils of the system are hardly perceived, 
even though insensibly irritated by them. The one great thing with these 
is to have free intercourse with each other, and so long as they have 
this, and can get enough to eat and obtain an occasional chew of tobacco, 
other annoyances, even while they irritate, do not trouble them greatly. 
Again, you yourself will suffer less after a while. Things will become 
more and more tolerable every day. The Chinese puzzle of the cell 
will be solved, and you will actually be able to get a little time to 
yourself; and to the noise and scolding, and darkened light, and nightly 
odour, you will become almost indifferent. You will deteriorate. I my- 
self was satisfied that if I stayed at Portsmouth, I should lose all power of 
abstraction, together with all mental habits of any use to me, and that I 
should become as completely brutalized as it was possible for an educated, 
temperate man to be. One thing I ought to add. There is every dis- 
position on the part of the governor and principal assistants in the prison 
to act fairly and kindly, nor are they responsible for the evils of the place. 
They are there to carry out a system clearly defined, without power to 
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modify it. The evils I have pointed out belong in part to the form of 
building adopted for the prison, in part to the system itself. 

And now one more stage—Western Australia—and I have done. The 
time you will have to serve in England has, I understand, been. greatly 
and very injudiciously extended, but if (as I suppose to be the case) you 
are a long-sentence man, and Australia is a penal settlement in your time, 
to Australia you will eventually come. Be thankful that it is so. The 
passage may look alarming, the idea of being cooped up between decks for 
three months with the worst of the class you see before you, may be abhorrent 
to you; but the very voyage itself which seems so dreadful will be better 
than public works. To be cooped up with the characters you see before you 
—even though you are so only at night—is indeed bad ; worse, far worse in 
some ways than you can have any idea of. In those hours during which 
you are shut down below—hours in which no officer dare show his face— 
the atmosphere is for foul conversation a little hell. You then see human 
nature, not in its highest form of development, wholly unrestrained in 
word or thought. What the heart suggests is spoken out without shame 
or hesitation. There is no savageness or brutality—nothing of the kind ; 
but filthiness beyond belief. The god of the professional thief is not 
Satan, but Beelzebub ; not the god of hate and pride, but of lewdness 
and dirt. 

In the ship in which I came out, the scene on Christmas night, a 
night of supreme uproariousness, gave me a more fearful idea of hell than 
any I could have ever conceived, and yet all was good-humour and jollity. 
It was a display of unrestrained thought exhibited in unrestrained lan- 
guage. It was horrible. I remember a first-class thief of the French 
school saying to me that could he have ever realized being present at 
such a scene it would have cured him of thieving. A hardened profes- 
sional, and by no means nice, even he felt it to be “horrible.” But 
your life on board the convict ship is, with this one drawback, a step for- 
ward, While on board you are practically free. You are shut down at 
night, but in the day you are your own master in the forepart of the 
ship, and even at night are undisturbed by officers. A convict ship, from 
the moment she is out of sight of land, is practically in the hands of the 
three hundred men she is transporting. There is a guard of pensioners, 
it is true, and precautions are taken to meet any outbreak, but the power 
is with the three hundred young able desperates, and there are so many 
occasions when the guard might be taken unprepared that the safety of 
the vessel really depends on the temper of the men. It is therefore an 
object of primary importance to avoid anything calculated to give un- 
necessary irritation. The great thing is to keep the men contented and 
careless, and this is best effected by leaving them to themselves, So left, 
allowed to lounge about and read and talk and smoke (above deck) as 
they please, and obliged only to keep their part of the ship clean, 
and do what is necessary for health and cleanliness—they give no 
trouble. Easily, very easily irritated, they yet desire a safe, quiet voyage, 
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Most of them men who have seen a great deal of life and well able to 
calculate consequences, they see no good to be gained even by a successful 
seizure of the vessel, and if left to do pretty much as they please, will be 
as orderly as ordinary passengers. The surgeon who has charge of them 
either knows this from his own experience, or is carefully warned of it, 
and leaves the men to themselves accordingly. How far the knowledge 
that they are to receive no conditional pardons may operate on long- 
sentence men in future voyages it is impossible to say. But I apprehend 
it will make little difference, as most would think it best to wait till they 
get to Australia, and escape thence in some quiet way. But, in any case, 
it must always be the policy of those in charge to allow all reasonable 
liberty on board ship, This you will find very grateful. The order of 
things will vary in many details every successive trip, but the leading 
features will be much the same in all. You will be new-clothed for the 
voyage, will have a double suit of under-clothing, will have an idle day 
or two of preparation, will undergo sundry surgical examinations, and a 
scrmon at chapel specially adapted to the occasivn, and will be addressed 
by a director on the improvement you may expect in your condition, by 
your transportation to a colony where there is plenty of employment and 
high wages, and on the special advantages which wiil accrue to you as 
prisoners if you are well conducted during the voyage. At any rate such an 
address used to be made, and then it was to a certain extent true; for though 
only a very few prisoners, those, namely, who held billets in the ship or who 
acted as informers, received any remission of their sentence in consequence 
of their good conduct on board, they did receive something considerable, 
six, twelve, and even eighteen months being struck from a probation ; but 
now this is all done away with. Let the surgeon who takes the men out 
do his best to obtain remission for deserving men, he can only obtain three 
weeks or a month. 

The address over, you march to the waterside, whence you are 
conveyed by boat or steamer to the transport, your late companions on 
shore cheering heartily, and your own fellows cheering back. Told off 
on board ship, the first thing your companions do is to rush and 
clamber over the bunks, seeking associates from whom they have been 
temporarily separated, and the first hour is taken up in greetings and 
questions. All are jolly; singing breaks out from all sides. This lasts 
the first day. Next day the singing continues, but in knots just as you 
hear it ina fair. After a few days a centralization principle prevails, and 
the singing becomes limited to public performances in the hatchway in the 
evening. This, alternating with step-dancing, an exhibition which gives 
great delight, continues for some weeks. ‘Then it partially loses its inte- 
rest, and dies out, and cards take possession of the ship, maintaining their 
ascendancy to the close of the voyage. By day there are faint attempts 
on the part of the scripture-reader to carry on a school, but they come 
to nothing. The greater part of the day is divided between cleaning the 
berths and decks, washing and cooking, smoking and reading. There 
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will be a few fights. These begin shortly after the men are put on 
salt rations, and continue at intervals throughout the voyage. They 
are seldom interfered with, it being thought best to let the men settle 
their quarrels among themselves in their own way. The rations are sound 
and good—good pork, good pease-soup, good “ plum-dough ;” but you will 
do well to have yourself provided with money (which can be sent to you 
after you are embarked and before you sail), and should keep a servant. 
You will find plenty able and willing to cater and cook for you, and do 
all the pushing and rough work, and take care of your clothes, for the 
sake of the better table your service will afford them. Money and a 
man will be the greatest comfort to you—do not forget this. It will 
take away the chief discomforts peculiar to a voyage of the sort, and 
leave you little to do but take your ease. Avoid accepting any office or 
“billet.” A billet is very harassing, attended with some responsibility 
and not a few annoyances connected with the men, without any adequate 
compensation. It was all very well when it was rewarded with twelve 
months’ remission, but the three or four wecks now given are really 
not worth thinking about in Australia to a long-sentence man, and what- 
ever the surgeon-superintendent may tell you, he can get you no more 
20w. You should also get a berth amidships. If you are not allotted 
one, you can exchange into one for a few shillings at the commencement 
of the voyage. You will find this part of the ship better for sleeping and 
for your meals. There is more air, more room, more quiet than in the 
other parts of the vessel. You have every prospect of arriving at your 
destination safely and even quickiy. The vessels taken up for this service 
are all first-class boats of 900 or 1,000 tons, and are selected carefully. 
On the other hand, as the object of the surgeon in charge is not so much 
a swift voyage as a safe one, you will escape the wet berths and critical 
situations of crack liners on other stations. 

The first you see of the land of your exile is a rather low coast-line, 
broken by two rocky islands, which rise out of a long low reef of sand 
and rock, and assist in forming a moderately safe roadstead. As you 
round the northernmost of these, and approach the land more closely, you 
see it to be covered with a wild heathery scrub, out of which rise here 
and there wild-looking trees, scantily leaved and of no great beauty. The 
town of Freemantle, before which you will anchor, is not unlike some of 
the small sea-side watering-places in England, and looks pretty and 
cheerful. The stone of which the houses are built is very white, and the 
place looks new and substantial. Conspicuous above all rises the prison, 
or, as it is here called, the “establishment.” To this you will be conveyed 
in detachments in the course of a day or two after anchoring, merely 
accompanied by a couple of officers, and without parade or ostentation. 
Your first impression, on finding yourself within the gates, is a mixed 
one. The courtyard is very quiet—not unlike that of a large deserted 
country inn, and the inspection you undergo before going to the baths is 
a quiet affair, conducted without fuss or nonsense, and only carried just 
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as far as is necessary. So far so good. ‘But the windows of the great 
building before you, being all of a thick grey glass, impress you most 
unpleasantly. You will, however, find them all right—just what they 
should be. They are semi-transparent; but the light does not come in 
deformed, and their opacity is not more than is necessary for the strong 
light of the climate. After inspection on entrance you go to the baths, 
and now is the time for you to secure any money you may have 
with you. But if you will be advised by me, you will either get 
some one of the warders whom you have made a friend of during 
the voyage to take charge of it, or else intrust it to your ship-ser- 
vant or other professional whom you can trust. From the baths, which 
are sensibly and conveniently contrived, you pass into a great yard 
to be shaved and have your hair cut, both which operations, let me tell 
you, will be performed most effectually. Every particle of whisker, every 
hair of your head which can be made to pass through a flat comb, is taken 
off unsparingly. They cut the hair pretty close in England, but what 
they leave on there is a “luxuriant growth” compared with what they 
leave on in Australia. It will, however, be a matter of little moment to 
you, and you will see that your position in all substantial points is im- 
proved immensely, Acquainted only with the English prisons where you 
must march in closely-defined lines and have an officer looking sharply 
after you at every corner, and have doors here and bars there, and where 
there are ringing voices of command on every side of you, you seem not 
to be in.prison at all. You find yourself confined, indeed, to the yard, 
but you see no officer, except perhaps one at the door, and find that 
you can walk about and talk with your friends as you please. So long 
as there is no disturbance there is no interference. The officer on 
duty is to the prisoners in their exercise-yards what the policeman is to 
the public at a fair or flower-show. He is there for the preservation of 
order, or to hold the entrance to some forbidden avenue. The Austra- 
lian system aims at being as far as possible self-acting. Order is sought 
to be obtained, not by an incessant display of force, and by making the 
presence and power of authority felt every minute of the day, but by 
an appeal to the good sense of the men themselves, and by calling on a 
certain portion of them to assist in all those duties where a paid officer is 
not actually necessary. These men are denominated constables, and have a 
certain remission for their services, and are probably really more useful 
in keeping the men contented and orderly than any officers could be. At 
all events the system, as far as the preservation of order and regularity 
is concerned, is perfectly successful. No English prison is half as safe 
from émeutes, no, nor as orderly, as the establishment at Freemantle. 
The men, who know their being left in a great measure to carry out the 
discipline of the prison themselves depends on there being no call for 
a more stringent system, fall into their duties quietly and regularly, 
and, of three or four hundred men within or about the prison, it is rare 
that any one is not in his place. This offers a pleasing contrast to 
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the English public-works prisons, where the men, when not actually at 
work, are in a constant state of drill and irritation, and where, with 
an officer at every corner, there is no security against an émeute at any 
moment. This Australian plan of keeping the red rag out of sight will 
afford you a relief you cannot now estimate. Passing from the yard 
to your cell, you find fresh cause for satisfaction. In size, the cells here 
are little larger than the iron cages at Portsmouth; but they are built 
of stone, have a good window, are of good height, and are plastered and 
whitewashed, have a firm table and sufficient conveniences, and are 
really cheerful, airy little dens. What is more, you are not shut up in 
them. You have, when not at work, full liberty of eutry and egress. 
For about ten minutes at breakfast-time, and the same at dinncr and 
tea, you must be in them ; but even then the doors are left open. All 
the rest of the day out of working hours you can go down to the yard or 
stay in your cell—as you please. The doors are closed only at night. 
This, again, is good. 

Should you be retained at the establishment at Freemantle, it will 
be the greatest comfort to you. Its humanizing and quieting effect 
on the minds of the prisoners is most marked. It is possible, how- 
ever, that you may have to go up the country, or into the bush, as 
it is called. Should you be sent to a road-party, you may perhaps 
have reason to regret this; but I myself regard the being attached to 
a road-party, even as a simple labourer, as better than anything inside 
the walls of a prison. You may have to live in a hut, but a hut is 
by no means an uncomfortable lodging. You associate with it wet and 
dirt and the assaults cf not a few of the most annoying varieties of the 
insect tribe. But if you suffer from any of these, it will be your own 
fault. A hut is, in this country, one of the cleanest and most pleasant 
habitations you can have. The roof, formed of the rush of the blackboy 
(grass-tree), keeps it cool in summer and dry in winter, while, if it is 
at all cold, you can always have a glorious fire. Your bed, made of the 
same rushes, is springy and clean, and, by a little care, may be kept 
free from insects during every part of the year. In two-thirds of the 
houses of the country you are for many months of the year devoured 
with insects and cannot get rid of them, but in a hut you need have none. 
And then you are only required to do a fair day’s work in proportion 
to your strength; while out of working hours you are left to your- 
self entirely, being desired only to keep within certain limits defined by 
the officer in charge of the party. Some other little advantages there 
are in road-parties which you will find out for yourself. But I should 
add that what I have said of these road-parties does not apply so fully 
to those close to Freemantle and Perth. These being mere suburban 
affairs, and close under the eye of the colonial public, are displays of 
prison vigilance and severity. The hot sand and want of shade, moreover, 
make the work very oppressive. It is certainly better to be in the 
“establishment ”’ than at one of these parties. 
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But, although I have thought it well to notice the road-parties so far, 
you will probably be made a clerk in the chief establishment. The system 
being one which aims at being as far as possible self-acting, it is the 
custom to put every prisoner to the work at which he is likely to be most 
useful. If he is able as a clerk to do work for which Government must 
otherwise pay from 80/. to 100/. a year, he is not employed, as in 
Sngland, on some physical labour of which he understands nothing, 
but he is placed at a desk amongst books and accounts. And such 
will almost certainly be your own lot. ‘The establishment at Free- 
mantle being the centre from which all the convict stations or depots 
scattered throughout the colony receive instructions and _ supplies, 
and through which almost everything connected with the service 
ultimately passes, affords oceupation for a large staff, which is with 
difficulty kept up to the necessary strength. This causes every educated 
prisoner to be pounced on by one or other department as soon as he 
arrives. There is occasionally a struggle for his service between different 
departments. Again, you may be sent as clerk to one of the country 
establishments. This will be still better. The clerkships at these “depdts,” 
as they are called, are the best positions in the service, sufficiently good 
to compensate for their one drawback—the loss of society. This is a 
great loss, as the society obtainable in the Freemantle prison, where there 
are some of the best informed and most agreeable men of the day, is really 
most enjoyable. But the greater freedom and superior accommodation 
you will enjoy at the depét is to most men more than an equivalent. You 
can scarcely, however, hope for one of these posts till you have been at 
the establishment some time, as they are generally applied for some months 
before they fall due. Again, if you make yourself really useful, you will 
never be sent to them, for it is a rule at the chief establishment never 
to send away its best men. You get no reward there for usefulness— 
none. You might think that at least you would get some extra remission, 
or that the authorities might interest themselves to find you a situation on 
your discharge. Nothing of the kind. I believe I do injustice to no one 
when I say that there is not a lead of any department in the establishment 
who would interest himself to find you a situation on your discharge. As 
for remission, you just get your ordinary stages as you would if you were 
nearly useless. It is otherwise at the country depots, but this is the rule 
at the establishment. Beware, therefore, of being too useful. Just do 
what is required and nothing beyond. It is, perhaps, the true theory of 
comfort everywhere. Placed at work for which you are fitted, your time 
will now pass quickly, and, on the whole, pleasantly. You rise early, 
have regular employment, good society, a diet plain and somewhat hard, 
but wholesome and substantial, have tea in place of gruel, and_reasonable 
time for exercise and self-improvement. The library is miserably chosen 
and badly managed, but you can find some readable books in it. 

In Australia a quieting, self-acting, improving system is substituted 
for one whose only real result, and whose seeming object (if one did 
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not know the better spirit by which Government is really actuated) is, 
to use a rather vulgar but very expressive phrase, to “ establish a raw.” 
The Australian system has to deal with men who must speedily form part 
of a large and formidable class in the country’s population, and seeks to 
prepare them gradually to act sensibly and temperately. There the 
officering, keeping down, parading, drilling, grinding system will not do. 
There, the bond class stand in the proportion of fully five-sevenths of 
the entire grown male population, and are perfectly conscious of their 
power, and only quiet and orderly because they see there is nothing 
to be gained by a contrary course. To keep up the irritation-principle, 
therefore, is out of the question. An émeute at Portsmouth or Portland 
is a mere trifle—an affair of a few hours—and ends where it began. 
But were a serious outbreak to occur at Freemantle, no one could tell 
where it would end. 

The Australian prison and its stations have their defects, of course, as 
have other prisons. ‘The system is not perfect, and suffers, as do all 
systems, by imperfect working. It has amongst its officials childish old 
men, who are kept on because there is no excuse for getting rid of them, 
other than there has been for years ; and there are low blackguards 
amongst its subordinate officers who are kept on because they are smart 
men, and see that the potsand pans are kept up to the required brightness, 
But the management is, on the whole, judicious, and has good results. 
One experiment is being now carried out in Australia with regard to one 
particular class of prisoners—principally those recommitted for attempting 
to escape—which stands in most unhappy contrast with that part of the 
system which I have been describing. It is called the “chain gang.” 
It was determined to stop attempts to escape by terrific punishment— 
namely, heavy irons in a separate and dark cell for from fifty to a 
hundred days, with a diet of water and one pound of bread. The irons, 
weighing, some of them, twenty-eight pounds, were not to be removed 
day or night. Now this punishment is really tremendous. The unfor- 
tunate runaways come out of their fifty or seventy days’ confinement 
weak, sickly, fumine-stricken men, looking much as persons do whi 
are ina consumption. In this state they are made to work in heavy irons 
on the roads, and are kept very strictly to very hard work. If it be 
summer they have the no slight additional torture of working, heavily 
ironed as they are, under a burning sun. But this punishment is really 
ineffective. Nine-tenths of the attempts to escape are now from this very 
chain gang. Flogging, the necessity for which this punishment was in- 
tended to obviate, has been added to it, and added in vain. The heavy 
irons never off for a moment—with them in the bath, with them in bed, 
with them painfully at every turn of the body, sleeping or waking—make 
the men so desperate that the poor fellows break, in some marvellous way, 
the very heaviest irons, and try continually to get away, at any risk. The 
men who form this gang are by no means the worst in the prison; but 
they are under a mania for runzing away, and the more heavily they are 
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ironed, the more will they try to get free. In the meantime, the effect 
on the poor fellows is ruinous; every day does something towards making 
them hard, fierce, savage. Break them down you never can. And when 
they come to their liberty, it will be found that they have been made 
very dangerous men, and society may one day think that so natural and 
harmless a thing as an attempt to get out of prison called for a punish- 
ment somewhat less severe than one to which death itself were leniency. 
The experiment was not, I believe, unkindly meant; it was thought that 
a very little of such a punishment would produce the desired effect, and 
that attempts to escape would be stopped at once; but this did not prove 
to be the case, and successive links were added to the ponderous chain 
till it became the terrific punishment it is. Bad in principle, bad 
in its results, its continuance is the more to be regretted as it is the 
one great blot in an administration that has been, on the whole, sensible 
and manly. 

Such is the Australian system inside the prison. I wish I could speak 
as favourably of the system outside—the system ic. to which a man 
becomes subject on his obtaining his ticket-of-leave. It is as bad as it can 
be. Professedly aiming at making the released man an energetic, respect- 
able, successful member of the community, and attaching him to the colony, 
its every rule seems formed with a view of either disabling or disgusting him. 
It is a system of disabilities. Its first act on his going out is to dictate the 
field in which he is to labour, and to depreciate the value of his services. 
3efore he is released he must find a master! Occasionally, indeed, a man 
is allowed to set up on his own account, but he must previously satisfy 
the resident magistrate that he is likely to be successful; and this 
functionary, whose standing orders are to give as few independent tickets 
as possible, and who is seldom the man fitted to be a censor of trades, most 
commonly refuses. As a consequence, many of the best disposed and most 
useful men give up all thought of doing anything in the colony, or even 
sink into dissipation and recklessness. ‘Two instances to the point have 
come under my own notice. Two men, one a moulder and the other a 
glass-blower, believed there was a good opening for their respective trades, 
und some merchants thought so too, and offered to assist them with plant 
aud orders. The men, having suflicient capital to start, applied for tickets 
on their own hands. ‘The one was refused because the magistrate could 
not see how such a trade could succeed, the other was refused without 
reason given. In both cases the men went and spent their money in 
disgust. And so it is again and again. Men come out intending to be 
sober and live respectably, but are so disgusted with the discouragements 
and obstructions that meet them just when they expect a helping hand, 
that they fling away all their good resolutions in despair, throw down 
their money on the first public-house table, and spend it in a “ glorious 
rouse”’ with their friends. The next disability is the confining each ticket- 
man to a particular district, out of which he must not pass without the 
authorities being satisfied that the transfer applied for will not derange 
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the balance of labour, and that it is otherwise desirable. Even where a 
man has received a positive engagement from an employer in another 
district, he cannot enter on it until an order for his transfer has 
been obtained, and this seldom costs less than ten days or a fortnight, 
and where the applicant is at a great distance from head-quarters, very 
much more. Attached to this regulation requiring prisoners at large to 
find masters is another highly injurious. All do not find masters, or, at 
all events, do not succeed in the two or three days allowed them for the 
purpose; or after they have found a service they do not always stay in it; 
in either case they are sent on public works at one of the Government depits. 
These depéts are branch convict establishments in different parts of the 
colony, through which are sent supplies to the various road-parties. They 
are commissariat or engineer depéts, and are in the charge of one of the 
higher subordinate officers of the service. They have hospitals attached to 
them for the reception of patients from the road-parties, a resident magistrate 
sits at them on cases of breach of discipline, and they have a radius of some 
twenty miles. All this is very weil, and the arrangements are perhaps as 
good as any that could be made. They answer all necessary purposes, 
and work well. But to force men on these depdéts, as is done at present, 
because they are for the moment out of employment, is radically bad. 
The road-parties to which unemployed ticket-holders are attached are in 
all respects under the same regulations as the convict road-parties, 
except that the men are not required to work so hard, and that they 
occasionally receive passes to seek for employment. To oblige a man, 
therefore, directly he is discharged from service to go straight to the 
depét, and if he cannot by a two days’ pass which he receives after being 
there a day find a fresh employer, to send him on the roads, is really to 
send him back to prison. This cannot be right. Without going into the 
question as to whether it is well for able-bodied men to have a workhouse 
to retire to in a country where, employed or unemployed, no one need 
starve, it cannot be well to force them into one. The effect often is to 
quench any little desire they may still have to be independent. The fact 
that they are mere prisoners at large without power of independent action 
is so pressed on them that too many of them resign themselves to their 
condition, and prefer degradation and a life without care or trouble to 
freedom and difficulties. Once sent on depdt, there are many hundreds 
who, except for a month or two in the year, never leave it. The road- 
party, be it understood, offers some advantages to a working man which 
are not afforded by private service. The latter is a state of freedom, but 
there is hard work, irregular meals, contemptuous treatment. There are 
few places under colonial masters where the ticket-of-leave workman is 
not made to feel his position. At the road-party, on the contrary, all is 
regular, cleanly, decent ; the work moderate, the officer conciliating ; 
and, above all, there is the pleasant party of old friends sitting round the 
great wood fire in the evening, and talking over old times. I know men 
who have been on these parties for years, and would not leave them for 
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any service in the colony. They get a pass occasionally to look for work, 
but it is only used to enable them to be present at some spree of which 
they have had intelligence. There are many who never intend to leave 
permanently till they are due for their conditional pardon. And yet, 
almost all these are men who surrendered their freedom at first reluc- 
tantly, and who could find for themselves a comfortable subsistence. 
There is such an abundance of small edible wild game, and it is so easily 
snared or caught, that a man need never be ata loss for food. With 
a dog and gun he can always keep himself well. There is sale for 
the flesh of some, and for the skins or furs of everything that runs. 
Again, the wild products of the forest, as manna, gum, palm cotton, 
and bark, afford another means by which a man free to move about 
and seek them may get a living. Again, if a ticket-man is ever hard 
up, the hand of every one of his class is open to him. Starvation 
in a country like this is impossible, except to the man who has his 
hands tied. 

Another great mistake of our disability system is the not allowing 
the released prisoner the protection of the law. From the time of his 
leaving prison to that of his receiving his conditional pardon he is under 
arbitrary power, and for an offence of the most trivial nature may, at the 
discretion of the sitting magistrate, be sentenced to several years’ impri- 
sonment. ‘Two men were recently condemned, the one to five years’ 
imprisonment for being suspected of dropping some tobacco at a road- 
party, and the other to three years’ imprisonment for being suspected 
of leaving some spirits at a road-party. I say suspected, for the whole 
evidence in the latter case was that of a gentleman who saw the prisoner 
“walking in the neighbourhood of the party.” On this last point I can 
speak most positively, as an intimate friend of my own was present during 
the so-called trial, and related the particulars to me immediately after- 
wards. I do not say that such judgments are given frequently, or that the 
magistrates as a body are either cruel or unjust. But such judgments 
do occur, and this creates in the mind of the ticket-of-leave holder a 
feeling of insecurity. Unfortunately, too, it seems rather a point with 
the authorities to press on the ticket-holder this fact of his want of 
security in the most offensive way. So particular are they in asserting 
their irresponsibility and absolutism that one reads notices in the public 
prints that such and such a ticket-of-leave holder has been “sent back 
to the establishment (prison). at the recommendation of the resident 
magistrate,” without mention of any offence. 

Again: you cannot move without reporting yourself here and report- 
ing yourself there, and obtaining passes, getting passes viséed, passes 
extended, &c. You have a journey of five miles to take, and you must 
go perhaps twenty to obtain a pass, and again go twenty miles to report 
yourself on your return;—or you want to leave a town on urgent busi- 
ness, and you must wait till next day because it is now past noon, and 
the magistrate has done sitting. In any case you must lose half a day 
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hanging about the court. We may be in a wilderness and escape many 
of what Humboldt terms “the errors of a long civilization,” but we have 
red tape enough for the oldest government in the world. The discourage- 
ment which such a system offers to the ticket-holder must be evident. 
But there is one circumstance which may not occur to you in England 
which makes this system specially injurious here. ‘There is in Australia, 
side by side with the great bond class, a small free class. This class, far 
inferior in numbers to the class beside it, as far as the adult population 
is concerned, is inferior also in energy and intelligence. Hence arises 
between the two classes the bitterest hatred. The free class, jealous of the 
superiority of the bondsmen in all essentials, yet affects to look down on 
it, and withdraws within itself, only striking some side-blow at it through 
the press when it has an opportunity. The bond class, on the other 
hand, hate the free, whom they regard really and unaffectedly as almost 
beneath their contempt, for their greater privileges. No outbreak ever 
will take place—no general one, at least—for the simple reason that there 
is nothing to make it worth while; but they none the less sincerely or 
deeply both hate the colonial and despise him. It is unfortunate, but 
the Government, in legislating for the prisoner, have forgot they were 
legislating for a colony. They saw before them only dangerous men 
to be guarded, not men to be encouraged to embrace a new life and 
form a new state. The attaching excessive punishments to slight faults, 
as if discharged prisoners were more perfect than other men; the judg- 
ments of private tribunals; the surveillance of the police, are things which 
can nowhere work well. But to form an idea of the effect of the dis- 
ability system here, you must suppose all London under tickct-of-leave 
law with the exception, say, of the freemen of the City. 

Still you may greatly modify the evils natural to the position, by 
taking a judicious line. Live in the bush, and the evils of the system 
will press lightly on you. Take up a grant of Jand far back in a fine 
hunting country, build a comfortable hut on it, try to get a pleasant 
companion and a couple of good dogs, get permission to carry a gun, 
visit the town only when necessary for obtaining supplies, have a useful 
horse and a good spring-cart, and keep away from every one, and you 
will be practically as free in your Australian forest-home as if you were 
on the untrodden shores of the Oronoco, and much more comfortable. 
You will of course choose a fine country. I should advise you to be near 
a good Jake. You will have no difficulty in finding a spot to suit you, as 
you only want a small plot of land for a station, and this may be rented, if 
not bought, for a nominal sum anywhere. I should not advise you to 
farm, but you must have some land, as the possession of what is called a 
“ station” will obtain you a freedom and immunities which you would 
not otherwise have. Having once got what you want, keep out of sight 
and out of mind. You must, of course, have money, but that I suppose 
you to have—enough, at least, to do what I have advised. Much is not 
necessary. The forest will supply yow with meat. Kangaroo, exactly 
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like fine‘ beef; opossum, like rabbit ; kangaroo-rat, like chicken; bandi- 
coote, like partridge; these, with pigeons, parrots, emu, wild turkey, 
and other of your feathered neighbours, will leave little to be desired 
in the way of animal food, though you may add tame fowl if you wish. 
Your lake will supply you abundantly with the finest fish, and your 
garden with almost every kind of vegetable you can desire, and of fruit, 
too, if you could wait for it. As it is, it will yield you grapes in two 
years, and some other fruits in one. To be supplied with milk and 
butter, you have only to keep three or four goats, and if you keep a small 
piggery you can even indulge in pork. With a good selection of books, 
and, if you are a smoker, a supply of good tobacco, what can you want 
more? Society, say you? No doubt; and many of the other good 
things that belong to older countries; but you have here a life which is 
not only practically free, but with which you may be well content for a 
few years. 

Such is our present prison system, and such are the opportunities and 
position of the ticket-holder in Australia, as they have presented them- 
selves tome. The prison system now in operation in England seems to 
be part good, part very bad. The separate system I regard as most 
useful—as useful as any prison system could be. The effect of being 
almost always alone, and brought in contact only with good books and 
good men, leads to reflection and regret, if not to penitence. I remember, 
as probably does every one else, being greatly amused at the scene in 
David Copperfield, where the two arch-scoundrels Littimer and Heep, are 
represented as describing the happy effect of the discipline of the separate 
system on themselves. The description is somewhat highly-coloured, but 
I can quite conceive that such scenes have not only really taken place, 
but that the penitents who may have figured in them may have spoken in 
good faith. The frame of mind into which a man is brought by the 
separate system (as carried on at Pentonville—the only prison of the kind 
of which I have had any lengthened experience) is, to say the least, one 
of serious thought aud good resolves. I should not think it would be 
sufficiently powerful to support a professional thief against the allurements 
of his eld trade, even if he were kept under this discipline during the 
whole term of his sentence. But the effect of this discipline on the mind 
is undoubtedly good. For that portion of the prisoners which does not 
consist of professional thieves, and which comes not from the dangerous 
but from the working classes, it is all that is required, and the only part 
of our system to which they should be subjected. 

We have no right to throw these men into a mass of crime and corrup- 
tion, whatever right we may have to punish them physically. This is recog- 
nized in the American system, which does not allow them to be even seen 
by those who might subsequently prove an annoyance and injury, much 
less subject them to a close communication with men of the foulest conver- 
sation, This is an act of justice and economy which may be well copied. 
The thief who has plundered society systematically all his life, and is her 
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natural open enemy, is indulged by being associated with his old friends 
and men of his own tastes and habits. The working man who has been 
led into some one crime, is made to live with others who, considerate as 
they may be to his personal feelings when addressing or speaking close 
to him, are constantly filling his mind with images of which he may 
never rid himself all his life. Besides, it is absurd to talk about reform- 
ing criminals when you ruthlessly corrupt those with whom lies your 
only chance. For charity’s sake these men, at least, should be kept “ in 
separates,” or only associate with each other. For professional thieves 
I conceive the best system would be the separate for a short sentence, 
transportation for a long one. I see no use in applying two systems to 
any one sentence. If it is a first offence, the separate plan might, and 
I think should, be followed for the whole term of imprisonment. In the 
case of a second offence, or a Jong sentence, I would transport the offender 
at once. There is no reformation (proper) to be expected from trans- 
portation, nor perhaps from any other system, but it gives a chance to 
a man to take up a respectable life and to keep within the law. But it 
is quite useless to make men “good” in separates and then “bad” by 
bringing them together. As to the best mode of carrying out trans- 
portation, or the best place to transport criminals to in future, it is 
not for me to say; but the shorter the time the men are together, 
and the sooner the transported criminal merges into the exile, the 
better. The men should, moreover, be sent to some country where 
they can make themselves a home, and which they may hope eventually 
to make prosperous. Western Australia would have been an excellent 
place, had it not been for the strange fancy of making a system of prison 
regulations the law of a people, and transforming a whole country into 
a convict establishment, and virtually working the finest part of the 
population in irons. 
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